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This Is The Hour On Which Hangs Mankind’s 
Whole Future — ACT SWIFTLY! ! 


HISTORY NEVER GAVE MAN SUCH A CHANCE 


With these stirring words of Anna Louise Strong's 
we call upon our readers to help us do our part in 
this golden hour when the swift rallying of all 
governments, organizations and people who hate 
Hitlerism can insure final victory on a world scale 
against the whole fascist conspiracy of race suprem- 
acy, mass slavery and naked aggression, and re- 
turn mankind again to ways of sanity and peace. 

Upon the Soviet Union has fallen the military 
defense of civilization and human freedom against 
the dark forces which threaten to set back the clock 
of the world. In defending herself, she defends 
America too, and all the peoples of the world who 
long for freedom. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY can help in this crucial 
hour. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY can help to rally the 
people of America in support of the program of 
Roosevelt and Churchill for all-out support to the 
people of the Soviet Union and of England, to 
bring to victory for the world’s progressive forces 
the greatest battle in the history of the world which 
is now being fought out in Western Russia. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY can help to expose and 
vanquish the forces of defeat and reaction in this 
country who are helping Hitler by trying to sow 


confusion and disunity in the ranks of the pro- 
gressive forces. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY can continue and ex- 
pand its important function of educating the 
people of the United States regarding the real 
nature of the Soviet state, its utter and complete 
difference from the fascist states in every field, its 
true role in world affairs. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY can help to spread the 
word of medical and other kinds of special aid 
which the Soviet people, whose bodies are today 
bearing the brunt of the Nazi assault, will need 
in pushing on toward victory. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY can do all these things. 
But to do them we must reach hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. To do them we need the help 
of each and every one of you, our readers. 

In our last issue we appealed to you for help in 
carrying us through the slow and difficult summer 
months. That appeal was written before the Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union. In answer to it a 
steady stream of small contributions, 1, 2 and 5 
dollar bills, have come rolling into our office, as 
well as several large contributions, to the point 
where the original problem of survival through the 
summer, is well on the road to solution. 


THE NEW SITUATION DEMANDS NEW SACRIFICES 


Since the Nazi invasion of the USSR a constant 
stream of telephone calls, personal visits, letters, 
and telegrams has urged on us the necessity of 
coming out more frequently to meet the needs of 
the new situation. 


We are urged to become a weekly. That we 
cannot yet consider. But if you, our readers, will 
help us, we can get out, for this emergency, war 
time period, an extra issue each month, between 
the regular monthly issues, a mass edition, to sell 
for 5 cents a copy. 


TWO KINDS OF HELP FROM YOU WILL MAKE THIS POSSIBLE 


1. Rush to us immediately the largest contribution you can. 
2. Order at once bundles of 10, 20, 100 or 1000 copies which you yourself and your friends will help 
to distribute. Every $1.00 you send will entitle you to 25 copies. 


THANKS FOR YOUR UNSTINTING HELP IN THE PAST AND — 
Please fill out and mail in today the attached coupon. 
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DEFEAT HITLER FUND 


Soviet Russia Today, 114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


Enclosed please find $..........0.00.00..0.00000.. for the extra mass edition of Soviet Russia Today. 

| will take _ copies monthly of the new issue for distribution. 
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Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, A. A. HELLER, 


LANGSTON ,HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MAR- 


SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


M. Ixrn, the gifted Soviet writer, is well 
known to Americans through the transla- 
tions of his “New Russia’s Primer,” “Men 
and Mountains,” “The Story of Printing,” 
and other books enjoyed by both children 
and adults. We are very happy indeed to 
be able to bring to our readers this article 
cabled especially for us on the Soviet 
People and the War. 


Anna Loutse Stronc brings all her deep 
understanding of the Soviet people and 
their leaders to this fine article on Stalin. 
Miss Strong’s many books and articles on 
the USSR have contributed greatly to in- 
creasing the understanding of the Soviet 
Union in this country, and we are for- 
tunate in having her agreement in this h’s- 
toric period to contribute an article 
monthly to Sovier Russia Topay. 


Mrixuart SHoLoxkHov is one of the fore- 
most Soviet novelists. The third volume 
of his epic series of the Don, this one 
called “The Don Flows Home to the Sea” 
has just been published in this country 
and will be reviewed in our next issue. 


Tue Caprarn, whose series of articles on 
the Red Army are of inestimable value at 
this period, is a retired Cavalry Officer of 
the former Russian Imperial Army. A close 
student of military affairs. his regular com- 
mentaries on the course of the Nazi-Soviet 
war will be one of the most important 
features of our magazine in the months 
to come. 


Wituram Maxwe tt is a journalist and 
student of Soviet affairs who writes regu- 
larly for Sovier Russta Topay. The ar- 
ticle in this issue is the first of a series on 
the individual heroes among the Soviet 
people. 


Viapimir KaZzAKEVICH is an economist 
and an authority on banking and finance, 
and one of the editors of Science and 
Society. 


Istpor ScHNEIDER, poet, novelist and 
critic, is known to our readers as a regu- 
lar contributor. He was granted two Gug- 
genheim fellowships for creative writing, 
on the second of which he travelled in the 
Soviet Union, where he spent twenty 
months. 


Photographs in this issue from Sovfoto and Photochronika unless otherwise indicated. 
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“I write this on the fifth day 
of the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union, I write to reaffirm my 
faith in that great land and in 
the principles and forces which 
I have tried to describe in this 
book.” 

Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury. 
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So opens the preface to the 
SENSATIONAL 
NEW EDITION OF 
“THE SOVIET POWER” 


The news we bring you is that you 
can buy this new, one million copy 
edition of the Soviet Power in tabloid 
form, slightly abridged, for only 5c 
per copy. Read the new preface by 
the Dean of Canterbury, especially 
written for this edition since the be- 
ginning of the Soviet-Nazi war. 


For every $1.00 you send us we will 
mail to you, postpaid, 20 copies of 
this edition. Fill out and send this 
coupon today. 


SOVIET POWER 


by Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury 
FOR ONLY 5c PER COPY 


20 COPIES FOR ONLY $1.00, 
postpaid 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. TB 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


Enclosed please find $........... for which you 
will please send me ............ copies of the 
tabloid edition of “The Soviet Power” postpaid. 




















THE NEW STATE DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


In view of the national emergency arising from the Nazi invasion, and with the object of 
rapid mobilization of all forces of the peoples of the USSR for resistance to the enemy, the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 


the Soviet Union and the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR on July 2nd issued a 
decree containing the following three points: 


1) To form a State Defense Committee composed of Joseph Stalin, Chairman; Viacheslav 
Molotov, Vice-Chairman; Klimenti Voroshilov, G. M. Malenkov and Lavrenty Berya. 

2) To concentrate the whole power of the State in the hands of the State Defense Com- 
mittee. 

3) To bind all citizens and all the Party, Soviet, Young Communist League and military or- 
gans unreservedly to comply with the decisions and orders of the State Defense Committee. 

This order was signed by the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, Mikhail Kalinin, Chairman of the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR, Joseph 
Stalin, and Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
G. M. Malenkov. On July 20 Stalin became People's Commissar of Detense. 


Above pictures show, left to right, Molotov, Stalin, Voroshilov, (below) G. M. Malenkov, Lavrenty Berya 
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“The Russian People Are Now Our Allies” 


66 F course the Anglo-Russian agreement is an alliance, 
and the Russian people are now our allies.” 

With these clear, straightforward words Prime Minister 
Churchill cleansed the atmosphere of the lurking remnants 
of Munichism trying even at this late date, to bring division 
between the British and Soviet people. With these words 
he opened the way for a strong united struggle not only of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and Britain fighting in a 
common cause, but of the conquered peoples of Europe, and 
the threatened peoples of the rest of the world, including 
our own United States. Thus at last, under the tragic and 
terrible urgencies of the war, is achieved that common action 
which Soviet policies strove so long to bring about to avert 
the war. Thus in England the way is open for a complete 
unity of the British people in preparing for Hitler new 
shattering blows in the West, while the heroic Red Armies 
beat back his ferocious onslaught in the East. 

Announcing the Alliance before the House of Commons 


on July 15, Churchill said: 


Toward the end of the week it became possible to make 
a solemn agreement between the British and the Russian 
Governments, carrying with it the full assent of the British 
and the Russian people and of the great dominions of the 
Crown, for united action against the common foe. Both the 
British and the Russian Governments have undertaken to 
continue the war against Hitlerite Germany to the utmost 
of their strength, to help each other as much as possible in 
every way, and not to make peace. 
Commenting on the conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet Alli- 


ance, the New York Herald Tribune said on June 14: 


The British and the Russians have acted in prompt recog- 
nition of a logic which they could not escape. They have 
allied themselves on paper because they have been allied in 
fact. One could wish that the United States might act with 
equal speed and realism in recognizing the facts of its own 
position and problems. 

The signing of the pact inevitably draws the United 
States, all but a military ally of Great Britain in the war 
already, into closer relations with the Soviet Union too. 
The aid to Britain movement becomes inevitably a move- 
ment to aid both Britain and the Soviet Union, since their 
interests are woven inextricably together in the conduct of 
the war. This drawing together of the three great powers 
aligned against him is in itself a death-blow to Hitler, whose 
whole policy has been based on dividing his enemies, and 
above all to prevent any coalition of these particular powers 
against him. 

Regarding this aspect of the alliance S. A. Lozovsky, 
Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, said at a press 
conference on July 13: 


The agreement between the Government of the USSR 
and the Government of Great Britain is proof that a real 
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and mighty coalition of great powers who have mutually 
undertaken to render each other assistance and support in 
the struggle against Hitlerite Germany, has been established. 
Great Britain, a participant of this powerful coalition, 
has on its side the greatest industrial country in the world, 
the United States. Thus Germany and her vassals truly 
stand against a powerful coalition of the peace-loving 
. peoples. 
Asked whether the United States was merely a silent 
partner to the new British-Soviet coalition, Mr. Lozovsky 
said: 


The United States is too great to be silent . . . it is an his- 
toric fact that the United States is allied with Britain and it 
is clear from Mr. Roosevelt’s statements and the govern- 
ment’s official acts that the United States is openly allied 
against the aggressor. 


And on July 15 Jzvestia commented editorially: 

At every stage of negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
Britain consulted with the Governments of the Dominions 
and the United States. Every ground exists for presuming 
that this agreement is entirely endorsed by the United 
States, which fully supports Britain in the present war and 
whose activity in this support is becoming increasingly effec- 
tive with every passing day. 

Thus instead of a Hitlerite “coalition” of States against 
the USSR, of which the Berlin satraps dreamt, a really pow- 
erful coalition has been established of great States and peo- 
ples, striving not only to uphold their own liberty and inde- 
pendence, but to return liberty and independence to the 
countries enslaved by Hitler fascism. 

Our coalition in fighting Germany also possesses in this 
struggle such a great weapon as the sympathy of all peoples 
whose territory is ground down by the jack-boots of Hitler’s 
soldiers. Millions of putriots in France, Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Greece are 
waging a tireless guerilla warfare against their oppressors. 

This struggle has until now been unable to assume the 
form of mass revolts as long as German Fascism’s war 
machine was still powerful. But as soon as this machine 
displays the first signs of enfeeblement all of Europe will 
flare up in a gigantic blaze of popular liberation movements 
against Fascism. 

Such are the great forces which have entered and are 
entering the great liberation war against Hitler’s German 
troops. The alliance of these forces is stable and powerful. 
The resolution of the peoples of the USSR and Great Brit- 
ain and their readiness to sacrifice will lead to the utter 
defeat of German Fascist troops, to the emancipation of the 
peoples of Europe and the entire world from the threat of 
their enslavement by fascism, will lead to the downfall of 

» Hitlerism. 


The British Soviet Pact 


HE negotiations leading up to the pact were conducted 

directly by British Ambassador to Moscow Sir Stafford 
Cripps, with Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov. Meanwhile a high ranking British military mission in 
Moscow and an important Soviet military mission in Lon- 
don worked out the practical details of the alliance. British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden played an important role 
in the conclusion of the alliance. 

The spirit which led to the swift conclusion of the pact 
was well expressed by Anthony Eden when he said, after 
paying tribute to the magnificent courage with which the 
Russians are fighting: 

Both in the military and economic sphere we shall co- 
operate with all our strength and in full loyalty to complete 
our common task, which is the defeat of Germany. In the 
joint effort, on our part, there will be neither reservations 
or second thoughts. We are all out to beat Hitler. We will 


not let go till we have done the job, and we welcome all 
those who will give a hand to finish it. 


The complete text of the pact follows: 





‘ 
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The Anglo-Soviet Agreement 


Agreement for joint action by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom in the war against Germany: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have 
concluded the present agreement and declare as follows: 

1. The two governments mutually undertake to render each 
other assistance and support of all kinds in the present war 
against Hitlerite Germany. 

2. They further undertake that during this war they will 
neither negotiate nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace 
except by mutual agreement. 

The present agreement has been concluded in duplicate in 
the Russian and English languages. Both texts have equal 
force. Moscow, July 12, 1941. 


By the authority of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: Mo totov, Deputy President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

By the authority of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom; StarForp Cripps, His Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


The Protocol 


Protocol to the agreement for joint action by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and His 
Majesty’s Government in the Un'ted Kingdom in the war 
against Germany, concluded July 12, 1941: 

Upon conclusion of the agreement for joint action by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in the war 
against Germany, the contracting parties have agreed that the 
aforesaid agreement enters into force immediately upon signa- 
ture and is not subject to ratification. 

The present protocol has been drawn up in duplicate in the 
Russian and English languages. Both texts have equal force. 
Moscow, July 12, 1941. 

By the authority of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: Mototov, Deputy President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. 

By the authority of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom: StarForp Cripps, His Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in the USSR. 


American-Soviet Relations 


ITH the great wave of support for the British and 

Soviet peoples that is sweeping America, drowning 
out the evil voices of the Lindberghs and Wheelers and 
Hoovers and Hearsts who would prefer to see a Hitler 
victory to a victory of the world’s free peoples, our gov- 
ernment can confidently pursue its announced policy of all 
possible cooperation with the USSR as well as with Britain. 
Those voices hold grave dangers for our country’s security. 
But they are growing weaker, and it is clear that there is 
increasing unity in this country on the question of making 
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Left — Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Right — Anthony 
Eden, Foreign Minister. In 
alliance with the Soviet 
Union they have vowed to 
fight Hitler to the end 


common cause with both England and the Soviet Union in 
bringing Hitler to a swift and smashing defeat. 

Details of the steps that are being taken by the United 
States Government in carrying out its program of assistance 
to the Soviet Union are of course in the realm of military 
secrets, but recent press dispatches indicate that negotiations 
between the two governments are proceeding satisfactorily. 
Immediate steps taken by the United States to facilitate 
trade arrangements following the Nazi invasion were the 
unfreezing of Soviet credits, and the waiving of the appli- 
cation of the Neutrality Act to the USSR, making it pos- 
sible for the United States to deliver American munitions 
and implements of war to Vladivostok. Subsequently a 
series of conferences have taken place between Soviet Am- 
bassador Oumansky and Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles in which the release of materials ordered previously 
but held up in this country, as well as the placing of new 
industrial and military orders, have been discussed. A portion 
of the embargoed machine tools has already been released. 
Mr. Welles said that the question of lease-lend aid had not 
arisen in the conference. It was reported in the press the 
first of the month that Viacheslav Molotov, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, had expressed satisfaction with the attitude of 
the United States in conversations with Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt, United States Ambassador in Moscow. 

On July 2nd, at a press conference, Lozovsky, Vice Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, officially thanked the United 
States for its stand on the Russo-German war. He declared: 

Recent declarations by President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox and Under-Secretary of State Sumner 

Welles have called forth in our whole country the greatest 

satisfaction. 

On July 8 President Roosevelt sent a warm message to Ka- 
linin (see page 16) and on July 10 he received Ambassador 
Oumansky and conferred with him for more than an hour. 
On leaving the White House, Mr. Oumansky told the press: 

I expressed to the President the appreciation of my gov- 
ernment for the attitude taken by him personally and by the 

Government of the United States in our fight against Hitler’s 

aggress.on. Of course we discussed all problems deriving 


from this situation, and I was deeply impressed by the 

friendly and far-sighted approach of the President to these 

problems. 

Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, indicated 
at a press conference on July 22 that the United States 
might buy substantial amounts of strategic materials from 
the USSR. He told newspapermen: 


The situation is that we have offered to buy from Russia 
a large amount of materials we might need. Among them 
are prominently chrome and manganese. The Russians said 
they would be glad to sell if they could get the shipping. 
They did not ask for a loan but seem to be well supplied 
with cash and gold. 


I discussed the possibilities with Mr. Oumansky, the 
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Russian Ambassador in Washington a week ago in con- 
nection with Russian purchases of supplies here. We might 
sell machine tools to Russia and on the way back the ships 
might carry what we want. 


Welcome, indeed, are all these indications that our coun- 
try is moving closer to the Soviet Union, always a desirable 
condition, but in these days a move essential to the vital 
interests of the American people for which the British and 
Soviet people are fighting, as well as in their own defense. 


The World Front Against Fascism 


HE world front against Fascism, temporarily shattered 

at Munich in 1938, is reforming today. “There is an 
anti-Hitler front in the heart of every patriot who loves 
his country and his culture, and there are hundreds of mil- 
lions of such hearts burning with hatred not only in Europe 
but also in the United States, China and India, wherever 
people value freedom and human dignity,” said $. A. Lozov- 
sky, Soviet Vice Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on July 15. 
‘Hitler has aroused against himself the working class of the 
world, the overwhelming majority of the peasantry and the 
intellectuals.” 

The peoples of the world have always hated Fascism; 
they want to beat Hitler and rid the world forever of this 
shabby Nazi brown nightmare of torture and oppression. 
But, until recently, the peoples of the world saw no clear 
way to victory. The sell-outs in France and elsewhere had 
been bitter discouragements. Today, however, the Nazis 
are at war with a country in which there are no appeasers, 
no traitors in high places. Since June 22 a new atmosphere 
of hope and confidence has come into being. The heroic 
resistance of the Red Army has inspired anti-Fascist men 
and women everywhere to reform their ranks and march 
forward together against the common foe. This is the real 
meaning of the new pacts and agreements which the Soviet 
Union has signed with Britain and the exiled governments 
of Europe. 

On July 18, 1941, the Czechoslovakian government in 
London signed an agreement with the Soviet Union 
whereby: 


1. The two governments have agreed immediately to ex- 
change ministers. 

2. The two governments mutually undertake to aid and 
support each other in every way in the present war 
against Hitlerite Germany. 

3. The government of the USSR consents to the formation 
on the territory of the USSR of national Czechoslovak 


military units under a commander appointed by the 
Czechoslovak government in agreement with the Soviet 
government. The Czechoslovak military units on the ter- 
ritory of the USSR will operate under the direction of 
the Soviet High Command. 


Similar agreements between the Soviet Union and the 


~exiled governments of Belgium and Norway are reported 


‘under way. Speaking in the House of Commons on July 15, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill indicated that an agree- 
ment between the USSR and the Polish government in exile 
is imminent. A Polish government mission was preparing 
to go to Moscow. Polish Premier General Sikorski stated 
in London on July 24, “The Polish-Russian question. .. . I 
believe, may disappear from international politics.” Forma- 
tion of a Polish legion on Soviet soil to fight side by side 
with the Red Army against Nazi Germany was freely pre- 
dicted in refugee Polish circles in London, reported the 
New York Herald Tribune, July 24. An official Soviet 
statement issued from Moscow said “The Soviet people 
extend a friendly hand to the fraternal Polish people in the 
name of a final victory of the common enemy.” And the 
return to Moscow on July 20 of Milan Gavrilovich, for- 
mer Yugoslav minister to Moscow, foreshadowed early 
resumption of formal diplomatic relations between the 
USSR and the Yugoslav government in exile. 

At the same time, from the Far East, came news that the 
Soviet Union has given assurance to China that hostilities 
in the West will not necessitate a stoppage of Soviet aid to 
China. “The Russians had advised the Chinese that they 
would continue to fill current Chinese orders and had indi- 
cated a willingness to consider new contracts,” stated a 
New York Times dispatch from Chungking, July 6. En- 
thusiastic support for the Soviet people and the Red Army 
was voiced throughout China. “Today, when the forces of 
the fascist barbarians have started an unprovoked attack 
on the USSR, the Chinese people fully side with the Soviet 
Union,” said Madame Sun Yat Sen in a letter addressed 
to the peoples of the Soviet Union. The official Chinese 
Central Daily News said, ““We express unreserved sympathy 
for Russia. Germany is the aggressor ; Russia is fighting for 
justice, her rights and her territory. We are confident Rus- 
sia will win the final victory.” The newspaper Ta Kung 
Pao recalled the extensive, unconditional Soviet help to 
China and said China “will do all she can tohelp Russia.” 

The pattern emerges of a growing international anti- 
Fascist unity. The third, multiple front is opening against 

(Continued on page 11) 


(Left) Molotov signing Anglo-Soviet Pact. Behind him, left to right, Mr. Dunlop, Sir Stafford Cripps, Joseph Stalin, D. 
Trent. (RCA and Press Wireless test transmission from Moscow). (Right) The Soviet Military Mission in London, left to 


right, Ambassador Maisky, Lieutenant General Golikov, Rear Admiral Khartamov. (Wide World photos) 





STALIN SPEAKS TO HIS PEOPLE 


Full text of the broadcast by Joseph Stalin, Soviet Pre- 
mier and Chairman of the State Defense Committee, ad- 
dressed to the people of the Soviet Union, on July 3: 


OMRADES! CITIZENS! BROTHERS AND SIS- 
TERS! MEN OF OUR ARMY AND NAVY! I 
am addressing you, my friends! 

The perfidious military attack on our Fatherland, began 
on June 22nd by Hitler Germany, is continuing. 

In spite of the heroic resistance of the Red Army, and 
although the enemy’s finest divisions and finest airforce 
units have already been smashed and have met their doom 
on the field of battle, the enemy continues to push forward, 
hurling fresh forces into the attack. 

Hitler’s troops have succeeded in capturing Lithuania, a 
considerable part of Latvia, the western part of Byelo- 
Russia, part of Western Ukraine. The fascist airforce is 
extending the range of operations of its bombers, and is 
bombing Murmansk, Orsha, Mogilev, Smolensk, Kiev, 
Odessa and Sebastopol. 

A grave danger hangs over our country. 

How could it have happened that our glorious Red Army 
surrendered a number of our cities and districts to fascist 
armies? Is it really true that German fascist troops are 
invincible, as is ceaselessly trumpeted by the boastful fascist 
propagandists? Of course not! 

History shows that there are no invincible armies and 
never have been. Napoleon’s army was considered invinci- 
ble but it was beaten successively by Russian, English and 
German armies. Kaiser Wilhelm’s German Army in the 
period of the first imperialist war was also considered invin- 
cible, but it was beaten several times by the Russian and 
Anglo-French forces and was finally smashed by the Anglo- 
French forces. 

The same must be said of Hitler’s German fascist army 
today. This army had not yet met with serious resistance 
on the continent of Europe. Only on our territory has it 
met serious resistance. And if, as a result of this resistance, 
the finest divisions of Hitler’s German fascist army have 
been defeated by our Red Army, it means that this army 
too can be smashed and will be smashed as were the armies 
of Napoleon and Wilhelm. 

As to part of our territory having nevertheless been seized 
by German fascist troops, this is chiefly due to the fact that 
the war of fascist Germany on the USSR began under con- 
ditions favorable for the German forces and unfavorable 
for Soviet forces. The fact of the matter is that the troops 
of Germany, as a country at war, were already fully mobil- 
ized, and the 170 divisions hurled by Germany against the 
USSR and brought up te the Soviet frontiers, were in a 
state of complete readiness, only awaiting the signal to 
move into action, whereas Soviet troops had still to effect 
mobilization and move up to the frontier. 

Of no little importance in this respect is the fact that 
fascist Germany suddenly and treacherously violated the 
Non-Aggression Pact she concluded in 1939 with the 
USSR, disregarding the fact that she would be regarded 
as the aggressor by the whole world. 

Naturally, our peace-loving country, not wishing to take 
the initiative of breaking the pact, could not resort to perfidy. 

It may be asked how could the Soviet Government have 


consented to conclude a Non-Aggression Pact with such 
treacherous fiends as Hitler and Ribbentrop? Was this 
not an error on the part of the Soviet Government? Of 
course not. Non-Aggression Pacts are pacts of peace be- 
tween states. It was such a pact that Germany proposed 
to us in 1939, 

Could the Soviet Government have declined such a pro- 
posal? I think that not a single peace-loving state could 
decline a peace treaty with a neighboring state, even though 
the latter was headed by such fiends and cannibals as Hitler 
and Ribbentrop. Of course only on one indispensable con- 
dition, namely, that this peace treaty does not infringe either 
directly or indirectly on the territorial integrity, indepen- 
dence and honor of the peace-loving state. As is well 
known, the Non-Aggression Pact between Germany and 
the USSR is precisely such a pact. 

What did we gain by concluding the Non-Aggression 
Pact with Germany? We secured our country peace for a 
year and a half, and the opportunity of preparing its forces 
to repulse fascist Germany should she risk an attack on our 
country despite the Pact. This was a definite advantage for 
us and a disadvantage for fascist Germany. 

What has fascist Germany gained and what has she lost 
by treacherously tearing up the pact and attacking the 
USSR? 

She has gained a certain advantageous position for her 
troops for a short period, but she has lost politically by 
exposing herself in the eyes of the entire world as a blood- 
thirsty aggressor. 

There can be no doubt that this short-lived military gain 
for Germany is only an episode, while the tremendous 
political gain of the USSR is a serious lasting factor that 
is bound to form the basis for development of decisive mili- 
tary successes of the Red Army in the war with fascist 
Germany. 

That is why our whole valiant Red Army, our whole 
valiant Navy, all our falcons of the air, all the peoples of 
our country, all the finest men and women of Europe, 
America and Asia, finally, all the finest men and women of 
Germany—condemn the treacherous acts of German fascists 
and sympathize with the Soviet Government, approve the 
conduct of the Soviet Government, and see that ours is a 
just cause, that the enemy will be defeated, that we are 
bound to win. 

By virtue of this war which has been forced upon us, our 
country has come to death-grips with its most malicious and 
most perfidious enemy—German fascism. Our troops are 
fighting heroically against an enemy armed to the teeth 
with tanks and aircraft. 

Overcoming innumerable difficulties, the Red Army and 
Red Navy are self-sacrificingly disputing every inch of 
Soviet soil, The main forces of the Red Army are coming 
into action armed with thousands of tanks and airplanes. 
The men of the Red Army are displaying unexampled valor. 
Our resistance to the enemy is growing in strength and 
power. 

Side by side with the Red Army, the entire Soviet people 
are rising in defense of our native land. 

What is required to put an end to the danger hovering 
over our country, and what measures must be taken to 
smash the enemy ? 
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Above all, it is essential that our people, the Soviet peopie, 
should understand the full immensity of the danger that 
threatens our country and should abandon all complacency, 
all heedlessness, all those moods of peaceful constructive 
work which were so natural before the war, but which are 
fatal today when war has fundamentally changed every- 
thing. 

The enemy is cruel and implacable. He is out to seize 
our lands, watered with our sweat, to seize our grain and 
oil secured by our labor. He is out to restore the rule of 
landlords, to restore Tsarism, to destroy national culture 
and the national state existence of the Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, Byelo-Russians, Lithuanians, Letts, Estonians, Uzbeks, 
Tatars, Moldavians, Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaidzhan- 
ians and the other free people of the Soviet Union, to Ger- 
manize them, to convert them into the slaves of German 
princes and barons. 

Thus the issue is one of life or death for the Soviet State, 
for the peoples of the USSR;; the issue is whether the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union shall remain free or fall into 
slavery. 

The Soviet people must realize this and abandon all 
heedlessness, they must mobilize themselves and reorganize 
all their work on new, wartime bases, when there can be 
no mercy to the enemy. 

Further, there must be no room in our ranks for whimp- 
erers and cowards, for panic-mongers and deserters. Our 
people must know no fear in fight and must selflessly join 
our patriotic war of liberation, our war against the fascist 
enslavers, 

Lenin, the great founder of our State, used to say that 
the chief virtue of the Bolshevik must be courage, valor, 
fearlessness in struggle, readiness to fight, together with 
the people, against the enemies of our country. 

This splendid virtue of the Bolshevik must become the 
virtue of the millions of the Red Army, of the Red Navy, 
of all peoples of the Soviet Union. 

All our work must be immediately reconstructed on a 
war footing, everything must be subordinated to the inter- 
ests of the front and the task of organizing the demolition 
of the enemy. 

The people of the Soviet Union now see that there is no 
taming of German fascism in its savage fury and hatred 
of our country, which has ensured all working people labor 
in freedom and prosperity. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union must rise against the 
enemy and defend their rights and their land. The Red 
Army, Red Navy and all citizens of the Soviet Union must 
defend every inch of Soviet soil, must fight to the last drop 
of blood for our towns and villages, must display the dar- 
ing initiative and intelligence that are inherent in our people. 

We must organize all-round assistance for the Red Army, 
ensure powerful reinforcements for its ranks and the sup- 
ply of everything it requires, we must organize the rapid 
transport of troops and military freight and extensive aid to 
the wounded. 

We must strengthen the Red Army’s rear, subordinating 
all our work to this cause. All our industries must be got 
to work with greater intensity to produce more rifles, 
machine-guns, artillery, bullets, shells, airplanes; we must 
Organize the guarding of factories, power-stations, tele- 
Phonic and telegraphic communications, and arrange effec- 
tive air raid precautions in all localities, 

We must wage a ruthless fight against all disorganizers 
of the rear, deserters, panic-mongers, rumor-mongers; we 
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must exterminate spies, diversionists and enemy parachutists, 
rendering rapid aid in all this to our destroyer battalions. 

We must bear in mind that the enemy is crafty, un- 
scrupulous, experienced in deception and the dissemination 
of false rumors. We must reckon with all this and not fall 
victim to provocation. 

All who by their panic-mongering and cowardice hinder 
the work of defense, no matter who they are, must be 
immediately hailed before the military tribunal. In case of 
forced retreat of Red Army Units, all rolling stock must be 
evacuated, the enemy must not be left a single engine, a 
single railway car, not a single pound of grain or a gallon 
of fuel. 

The collective farmers must drive off all their cattle, and 
turn over their grain to the safe-keeping of State authorities 
for transportation to the rear. All valuable property, in- 
cluding non-ferrous metals, grain and fuel which cannot 
be withdrawn, must without fail be destroyed. 

In areas occupied by the enemy, guerrilla units, mounted 
and on foot, must be formed, diversionist groups must be 
organized to combat the enemy troops, to foment guerrilla 
warfare everywhere, to blow up bridges and roads, damage 
telephone and telegraph lines, set fire to forests, stores, 
transports, 

In the occupied regions conditions must be made unbear- 
able for the enemy and all his accomplices. They must be 
hounded and annihilated at every step, and all their meas- 
ures frustrated. ; 

This war with fascist Germany cannot be considered an 
ordinary war, It is not only a war between two armies, it 
is also a great war of the entire Soviet people against the 
German fascist forces. 

The aim of this national war in defense of our country 
against the fascist oppressors is not only elimination of the 
danger hanging over our country, but also aid to all Euro- 
pean peoples groaning under the yoke of German fascism. 

In this war of liberation we shali not be alone. In this 
great war we shall have loyal allies in the peoples of Europe 
and America, including the German people who are en- 
slaved by the Hitlerite despots. 

Our war for the freedom of our country will merge with 
the struggle of the peoples of Europe and America for 
their independence, for democratic liberties. 

It will be a united front of peoples standing for freedom 
and against enslavement and threats of enslavement by 
Hitler’s fascist armies. 

In this connection the historic utterance of the British 
Prime Minister Churchill regarding aid to the Soviet 
Union and the declaration of the United States Govern- 
ment signifying its readiness to render aid to our country, 
which can only evoke a feeling of gratitude in the hearts 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union, are fully comprehensible 
and symptomatic. 

Comrades, our forces are numberless. The overweening 
enemy will soon learn this to his cost. Side by side with the 
Red Army many thousands of workers, collective farmers, 
intellectuals are rising to fight the enemy aggressor. The 
masses of our people will rise up in their millions. 

The working people of Moscow and Leningrad have 
already commenced to form vast popular levies in support 
of the Red Army. Such popular levies must be raised in 
every city which is in danger of enemy invasion, all working 
people must be roused to defend our freedom, our honor, 
our country—in our patriotic war against German 
Fascism. 





In order to ensure the rapid mobilization of all forces of 
the peoples of the USSR and to repulse the enemy who 
treacherously attacked our country, a State Committee of 
Defense has been formed in whose hands the entire power 
of the State has been vested. 

The State Committee of Defense has entered upon its 
functions and calls upon all people to rally around the 


Party of Lenin-Stalin and around the Soviet Government, 
so as to self-denyingly support the Red Army and Navy, 
demolish the enemy and secure victory. 

All our forces for support of our heroic Red Army and 
our glorious Red Navy! All forces of the people—for the 
demolition of the enemy! 

Forward, to our victory! 


WHEN STALIN SPOKE 


KNOW just how it felt in Moscow, hearing over the 

radio Stalin’s voice. 

Say the words slowly, please, giving due weight to them. 

“Comrades! Citizens! Brothers and sisters! Men of our 
Red Army and Navy!” 

I know, because I have heard him often. Always it is as 
if a close friend were telling, very simply, the things I most 
need to know. He has no “dictator’-voice, giving orders. 
He has not even the orator-tricks of our American politi- 
cians, seeking for climaxes, to thrill, to impress and per- 
suade. Only once did he use the word “I”; it is used to 
make close contact. ‘I am addressing you, my friends.” 
Compare that with the emphasis of any other world states- 
man. 

I remember when he explained the new Soviet Consti- 
tution in the great white hall of the Kremlin Palace to the 
Congress of Soviets. Two thousand people sat in the hall 
to hear him: workers, farmers, artists, engineers, officials. 
Outside tens of millions listened over the radio to his words. 
And to each of us it was as if we sat at a fireside talking 
with a few friends—the chief of them Stalin—hearing in- 
formally a very wise and clear analysis of a great event. 

Stalin has the voice of a teacher, a scientist, a friend, he 
speaks always like an utterly honest and very able person 
who, standing at the apex of events and analyzing past and 
future, seeks the clearest words to tell the simplest, plain- 
est people what he sees. He talks slowly, almost haltingly, 
trying each word and supplementing it with another. “Com- 
rades!”’ he says, “Citizens!” Thus he begins often. 

This time there was more. “Brothers and sisters,” he 
added. This is the first time we have heard those close, 
family words from Stalin. 

I know that to everyone those words were as if the near- 
est, wisest member of their family suddenly put a strong 
supporting arm across their shoulders, giving them strength 
for the task they have to do. For the task is nothing less 
than to accept in their own bodies the shock of the most 
hellish assault of history, to withstand it, to break it, and 
by breaking it, save the world. 

So now, in their great and terrible hour on which hangs 
the whole world’s future, the Soviet people must be more 
than citizens and comrades; they must be one great family 
of human beings standing strong against the ultimate pow- 
ers of darkness, knit close in life and death. 

“Men of our Red Army and Navy!” Thousands who 
heard that voice over the radio were to die before another 
dawn. Young men, happy men, free men, loving their 
girls and their children. And their bodies would be smashed 
in stupendous encounter of tank-war, split asunder by 
bombs and blackened by flame. Before they hurled them- 
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selves eagerly into that hell of destruction, each of them had 
to know why. 

All of them knew, of course, the reason for fighting. 
Even without Stalin’s words. For twenty-three years 
every Soviet school-child has learned of the destructive 
powers, begot by a dying capitalism, which encircled and 
threatened their land. Especially for nine years, since Hit- 
ler rose to power, helped by the fascists and appeasers of 
all countries, the Soviet people knew whence the final, 
bloody attack would come. 

For this, they knew, was the Five-Year Plan three times 
repeated. For this had they sacrificed consumers’ goods 
that their power of defense might be strong. For this had 
they built a vast, collectivized, mechanized farming and a 
great food reserve. For this had their diplomats sought by 
pacts for the longest possible breathing-spell, in which the 
new Soviet country might grow strong. . . . For this was 
the Non-Aggression Pact with Germany, the march into 
East Poland, the’extension of Soviet Power to the Baltic 
States. 

They said to me in Moscow: “Nothing less than man’s 
fate is the issue of the struggle. Is mankind to go down into 
a thousand years of oppression and war? Or is mankind 
able to fighc its way through, to organize new social forms 
for the world, adequate to its technical abilities? Only 
here in our Soviet land is there any sure foundation. Only 
here have we built the forms that are fit for a civilized, in- 
dustrial world.” 

They said to me in Moscow last December: ‘Don’t 
think our Non-Aggression Pact with Germany means that 
we have changed our minds about fascism or ceased to pre- 
pare for its inevitable attack. Ask, if you like, any school- 
child. All of them know.” ' 

Yes, all of them know, but they wanted Stalin to say it. 
Because he says wider, deeper, clearer than anyone else, the 
thing that is in all their souls. He begins with the grave 
danger that hangs above their country. He tells them its 
sources, and the way in which it must be beaten. He gives 
them grim details of how they must fight and suffer. Not 
only the men of the armed forces, but the farmers and 
families of the vast frontier. 

They will drive off their cattle; they will destroy their 
crops and homes to make a desert. They will go into the 
woods with their families, eat roots, fight and die. Their 
country will aid them, with arms, with food if it may be. 
But they themselves are the country in the last and final 
grapple. Whatever the cost, they must act jointly, under 
a common plan, and endure. 

Thus they will conquer. Because “history shows that 
there are no invincible armies.” Because ‘“‘the masses of our 
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people will rise up in their millions.” Because they fight not 
alone for themselves but for ‘‘all European peoples groaning 
under the yoke of German fascism.” Because “they will 
have loyal allies among the people of every land. Be- 
cause ‘ours is a just cause” and “bound to win.” 

What other government on the continent of Europe ap- 
peals to “justice” as a guarantee of “victory”? Only, it 
seems, the “godless” Bolsheviks. 

All of them knew it. But they wanted to hear it from 
Stalin. For Stalin sums up the knowledge and will of 
them all. This was expressed by a Kazakh poet far better 
than I can say it: 


He is the strength of the poor. 

He took into himself the tears of the ages, 

He took into himself the joy of the ages, 

He took into himself the wisdom of the ages, 
He took into himself the strength of the ages. 
He, like the morning, stands over the world. 
The world calls him Stalin. 


It is the joy and the tears and the wisdom and strength of 
the ages that Stalin has combined in his simple words to the 
Soviet people, as he tells them the hard and disciplined road 
to mankind’s victory. 


Review and Comment (Continued from page 7) 


Nazi Germany—the united front of the suppressed peoples 
of the world under the leadership of the Soviet Union and 
Britain. Commenting on the new Soviet-Czechoslovak 
agreement the workers of the Kiev machine building plant, 
Bolshevik, declared: “This agreement brilliantly proved 
Stalin’s words that the war for the freedom of our father- 
land will merge with the struggle of all the peoples of 
Europe and America for their independence. Our forces 
grow daily.” 

Already the peoples of France, Holland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece and Den- 
mark are carrying on united action against the Nazi-fascist 
armies of occupation. Aroused by the fight of the Red 


Army, the subject populations grow more daring every day,’ 


and industrial sabotage, strikes and underground anti- 


Fascist activity increase in scope and intensity. The Nazi 


overlords and their Quislings tread on mined soil. 
Mobilization of the vast underground army. of continental 
Europeans is proceeding apace. Assisting the Soviet spokes- 
men, who daily contact the suppressed peoples through pow- 
erful Soviet radios, is the British V campaign; aimed at 
undermining Nazi morale and further intensifying the new 
wave of anti-Fascist hope which is sweeping across the con- 
tinent. “The V sign is the symbol of the unconquerable 
will of the occupied territories and portent of the fate 
awaiting the Nazi terror,” said Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill in a special message broadcast throughout Europe. 
The V sign first made its appearance in France as an anti- 


Nazi symbol. The idea spread across Belgium, into Hol-* 


land, the Scandinavian countries, even into Nazi Germany 
itself. It is now identified with the world front against 
Fascism, V stands in the minds of the peoples everywhere 
for “victory” —victory of the people over Fascism. 

But the actual signal for this amazing awakening of the 
suppressed peoples was Stalin’s historic speech of July 3. 
Not only the Soviet people responded to that ringing anti- 
Fascist call. The speech was heard in all countries. It 
electrified Europe. In Rumania clashes broke out between 
the people and Nazi troops. Fires flamed in the oil fields, 
trains were derailed, as a result of anti-Fascist sabotage. 
Anti-Nazi demonstrations took place in towns and villages. 
“We don’t want to fight against the USSR!” was the chief 
cry of the demonstrators, according to Turkish reports. 

In Bulgaria conflicts and clashes between Nazi and Bul- 
garian soldiers occur daily. Strikes and anti-Fascist propa- 
ganda are on the increase. The Sofia newspaper DNES 
published an editorial article by Dr. Nikolayev expressing 

alarm at the growing sympathy of the Bulgarian masses 
for the USSR.” It is not a question of Communist activity 
and organizations which are prosecuted by the laws of the 
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country, said the Fascist editorialist, but of widespread sen- 
timents “in literature, periodicals, theaters, cinema, inns, 
cafes, at the dinner table, in the village hut.” 

And not only the Soviet people responded to Stalin’s 
call for relentless guerilla warfare. This kind of deadly 
and unexpected resistance in the Nazi rear is being carried 
on in all the occupied countries. On July 17 leaflets were 
scattered throughout Yugoslavia which read: 

“To arms, brothers! To arms, brothers! 

“We shall develop fearless guerilla warfare. Loyal patriots 
of Yugoslavia! In the name of the Fatherland, in the name 
of fraternity of the Slav peoples, in the name of liberty and 
honor of our country, take this difficult and only true and 
victorious road—the road of destroying Hitlerism. For a 
free Yugoslavia!” 

Thousands of courageous Yugoslav soldiers, who 
refused to surrender their weapons to the Nazi invaders, 
have retreated to the mountains and organized guerilla 
detachments. In recent weeks hundreds of people have 
joined these guerilla bands. They are supported by the 
entire population. They attack Fascist transport, destroy 
German and Italian garrisons, blow up munitions dumps. 

In spite of all his feverish attempts to create a single 
front, a world crusade, against Soviet Russia, it is now 
Hitler himself who faces a united world determined to rid 
itself forever of Fascist oppression. In the inspired words 
of the Soviet statesmen Lozovsky, “Rising above the roar 
and din of war, above the moaning of the victims tortured 
and killed by the Gestapo, above the cries of dishonored 
women and girls, the voice of millions crying out ‘Our 
day will come!’ resounds ever louder and louder.” 


New Million Edition of “Soviet Power” 
OVIET RUSSIA TODAY is very happy to tell its 


readers of the phenomenal success of the book, “The 
Soviet Power” by the Dean of Canterbury. The book has 
already made publication history and is now about to estab- 
lish a new record. The publishers of the Dean’s book have 
now brought out the book in a slightly abridged form, 
printed in tabloid size, a new edition of one million copies. 
This tabloid form of the book is being sold at 5c per copy. 
It has a new preface written by the Dean of Canterbury. 

Many of our readers have received the book as pre- 
miums with subscriptions to SovieT Russia Topay; others 
have bought the book for themselves and even dis- 
tributed many copies as gifts. They can now continue to do 
so at a very small cost—for only 5c a copy. We know that 
many of our readers will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. On page 3 we are carrying an advertisement giv- 
ing details of how you can best purchase the book. 
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This peaceful Soviet frontier town is now transformed into a roaring hell by Nazi bombs 


The Soviet People and the War 


One of the most gifted and beloved of Soviet writers has cabled 
us this moving story of the first moments of the Nazi onslaught 


First Moments 


T was a warm summer night in a 

small frontier town. Adults and 
children were all long fast asleep in their 
homes. Only nightwatchmen, clinking 
their keys leisurely, walked under the 
dark crests of the trees guarding the 
citizens’ peace. Suddenly the thunder 
of cannon volleys tore through open 
windows merging with the sound of 
shattered glass. Uncomprehending and 
gasping with horror, mothers seized 
their frightened, crying children in 
their arms. As in the time of an earth- 
quake people hastened to flee from their 
homes so as not to be caught under 
the ruins. The peaceful town, where 
only yesterday children fed doves on 
the streets, suddenly became _trans- 
formed into a roaring hell illuminated 
by the blood red glare of conflagrations. 

That is the story of the first mo- 
ments of war told me by a young 
woman who managed to save herself 
from this hell. As she spoke she clasped 
a sleepy tow-haired little boy to her 
breast and her chin quivered as slow 
tears rolled down her cheeks. In spite 
of the heat the child had on a warm 
coat. This coat and the child’s blanket 
were all the mother managed to snatch 
as she fled from her home just before 
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it was destroyed by a bursting shell. 
Her husband, an engineer, remained 
there in that hell to defend his country 
on which the cruel and ferocious enemy 
swooped down so suddenly and treach- 
erously. 


War and Earthquake 


When an earthquake destroys a city 
we feel horror at the extent of the 
catastrophe and the number of casual- 
ties. We are full of pity for the people 
bereft of homes. But natural catas- 
trophe arouses no anger in us. We know 
it has been caused only by blind forces 
of nature whom we cannot call to 
account. Now the whole world wit- 
nesses disaster descended not just on one 
city but on all of Europe and inflicted 
by the conscious, premeditated activity 
of a gang of criminals calling them- 
selves National Socialists. Organized 
according to the last word in technique 
they transform cities into ruins, burn 
villages, murder women and children. 
And mighty, unparalleled wrath was the 
feeling which seized the whole nation 
at the news of the fascist invasion. 


Combines and Guns 


We are a peaceful nation. Our peo- 
ple hate destruction and love creative 
work. They strive for mastery over 


By M. ILIN 


the forces of nature, not over other 
peoples. In the course of many years 
the Soviet people have been busy put- 
ting their huge house in order. They 
brought water where there was none, 
and irrigated dry deserts. They re- 
duced the amount of water where there 
was too much, and drained marshes. 
They laid roads where necessary and 
opened new regions for traffic. They 
explored and investigated the store- 
houses of the land, the bowels of the 
earth, in order to establish the extent 
of their wealth. ‘They tapped un- 
touched resources, mined iron and coal, 
built hospitals and schools. They built 
well-appointed cities on the steppes of 
the East where people lived in nomad 
kibitkas. They brought newspapers and 
books to tundras of the North where 
formerly no one could read and there 
was even no alphabet. 

But while working from morning 
till night, our people have long since 
looked askance at Hitler Germany 
where, just beyond the walls of our 
Soviet home, a robber gang was run- 
ning amok. The chiefs of that gang 
solemnly vowed never to attack them, 
yet our people lost no time preparing 
to repulse an attack. They built not 
only harvester combines but tanks, not 
only rain-making machines but guns. 
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Power of Righteous Wrath 


And so in violation of all oaths and 
assurances the robbers suddenly, in the 
dark of night, broke into our home, 
destroying everything on their way. 
Furious wrath filled the hearts of all 
our people—the righteous wrath of a 
people loving peace and respecting 
right. The sounds of the concluding 
words of Molotov’s speech over the 
radio had scarcely died down when mil- 
lions gathered in factory yards, round- 
houses, university auditoriums, collec- 
tive farms and fields and vowed to 
smash the enemy who invaded our 
country. No long speeches or intricate 
arguments were needed, nor any white 
or blue papers explaining the causes 
of the war. It was obvious to all: it 
is not we who have attacked Hitler 
Germany, but the latter who has per- 
fidiously attacked us while we were 
defending ourselves, our lands, our chil- 
dren, our peaceful work, from robbers 
and murderers. 

A meeting was held at a coal mine in 
Cheremkhovo. One brigade leader 
wound up his brief speech as follows: 
“We will give our word to double our 
productivity.” Even briefer was the 
rejoinder of an old miner: “Why give 
our word? Coal is what we must give. 
We know well enough what for!” 

Yes, our miners, steel smelters, oil 
workers know what our country now 
needs coal, steel’ and oil for. And they 
work as they have never worked be- 
fore. They lose no single moment, for- 
getting families and rest. Old workers, 
long on pension, flock to the factories 
asking for work, for the chance to do 
their bit. Sick persons give up vaca- 
tions and trips to sanatoriums. Wives 
of men called up for the army take 
their husband’s places at lathes. Women 
tackle jobs always considered men’s. 
Already women work as hammermen 
and blacksmiths. 

Men leaving for the front devote 
their last precious hours at home, not 
to farewell taking, but to breaking in 
novices. Young girls employed in fac- 
tory offices don’t go home after a day 
spent at their desks but rush to work- 
shops where they learn to turn bolts or 
drill holes in steel. 

A worker operating one lathe takes 
over the lathe of his neighbor who has 
gone to war. Many operate three, five, 
ven twenty lathes at once. Hardly 
anyone is content in merely fulfilling 
the plan. Newspapers teem with head- 
lines such as “Doing Work of Three,” 

Of Five,” “Months’ Work Done in 
Five Days,” “Order Taking Ten Days 
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Filled in Three.” Many factories and 
shops are already fulfilling the pro- 
gram planned for 1942. Thus the 
people’s righteous wrath turns the 


gigantic energy of millions into un- 


paralleled labor enthusiasm, impelling 
men and women to perform new feats 
of strength and rise to new heights of 
intelligence. All are aware that the war 
is being waged not only by the Red 
Army at the front but by the workers 
in the factories, the peasants in the 
fields, and the scientists in the labora- 
tories. 


War and Children 


Even children are anxious to fight 
in this war. Schoolboys and schoolgirls 
help the grownups mow hay, weed, 
build roads, sew uniforms, guard 
houses, check up at night whether win- 
dows are properly blacked out. We 
have thousands of young technicians 
in our country. Not long ago they 
were wont to build engines the size of 
thimbles and locomotives one could 
carry in one’s pocket. How many of 
them work in shops helping grownups. 
And how proud are the children when 
they succeed in capturing enemy agents 
in the rear! Our newspapers have 
reported many such cases. Fascists in- 
vented the cruel theory of total war— 
war waged not only against the army 
but against the entire people. Our an- 
swer to total war is a whole people 
working for defense, children, women 
and the old doing their share. 


Heroes Unknown to Themselves 


Everyone in our country knows the 
names of heroes at the front such as 
Gastello, Zdorovtsev, Teriokhin, Khari- 
tonov. Having fired his last bullet 
Pilot Zdorovtsev runs his plane at the 
enemy bomber, smashes at it with the 
propeller, and thus brings him down. 
Captain Gastello drives his burning 
plane into the enemy’s gasoline tanks 
and motorcars and perishes in flames 
together with them. Junior Lieutenant 
Kharitonov uses his propeller to bring 
down a Junkers 88 and lands un- 
scathed. Senior Lieutenant Teriokhin 
brings down an enemy plane, rams two 
others and succeeds in jumping with 
his parachute from the demolished 
plane. Tankist Lisnievsky brings down 
an enemy plane, drives off three others 
and then repairs the damaged tank 
with parts of the enemy plane. Those 
are some of our Red Army heroes. 

But we also have heroes in factories, 
on railways, in mines, performing feats 
not with rifles but with tools. Two 





examples: at one station in the vicinity 
‘of the front a waterpower tank was 
out of order. A repair train was sum- 
moned. On its way the train was fired 
on by German planes. Driver Bezugly, 
his assistant and four fitters were 
wounded, the fireman killed. Despite 
his wounds the driver continued at his 
locomotive and averted an explosion of 
the boiler by filling it with water in 
time. He remained at his post until 
he lost consciousness. The train was 
brought to its destination. Fitters, in- 
cluding the wounded, at once went to 
work and in two hours, working under 
fire, repaired the water tower. Another 
instance: A bomb dropped from an 
enemy plane destroyed the hut of a 
woman roadwatcher and a section of 
the rails. Without a moment’s delay, 
without even stopping to look into her 
shattered hut where she had her two 
children, roadwatcher Sverkovskaya 
hastened to warn the next station of 
the danger to trains, and only then ran 
to her children. She found one dead, 
the other seriously injured. That is 
the kind of heroes produced by Soviet 
people. They, however, don’t think of 
themselves as heroes. They consider 
that they merely did their duty. When 
tankist Lisnievsky was asked by his 
friends for details of his feat he mod- 
estly answered that he hadn’t really 
been in action yet. 


Right Is Might 


The fascists place brute force above 
right. But they forget that right too 
is a great force. The Soviet people 
know they are right and this multiplies 
tenfold the strength of men at the front 
and workers in the rear, it renders gun- 
fire more deadly and tank assaults were 
powerful. The Soviet people know they 
defend a just cause and have the back- 
ing of the whole of civilized mankind. 
The Soviet people know that shoulder 
to shoulder with them peoples of the 
British Empire fight for liberty and 
honor of humanity, they know that they 
have the sympathy of the liberty loving 
citizens of the United States, that all 
the peoples enslaved by Hitler watch 
their struggle with bated breath, that 
the finest people in Germany itself re- 
joice at their every success. 

The Soviet people know they defend 
not only themselves. They defend the 
whole world from enslavement and 
humiliation. They defend the greatest 
moral and cultural values which we 
men of the twentieth century received 
from our ancestors and are in duty 
bound to hand down to our descendants. 
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FOR COOPERATION with the USSR 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


12,000 New Yorkers gather at Madison Square Garden in the 
first mass rally to support the USSR in its fight against Hitler 


ULY 2 was the seventh and hottest 
day of a heat wave that had wilted 
New York, driving all who could get 
away out of the city. Temperature and 
humidity were both in the nineties. 

Hardly a time for an indoor meeting ; 
yet 12,000 flocked to the sweltering 
center of the city to attend a rally for 
American-Soviet Cooperation to Stop 
Hitler, held in New York’s vastest 
auditorium, Madison Square Garden. 

Reacting swiftly to the Nazi invasion 
of the USSR, the American Council 
on Soviet Relations had called the meet- 
ing, confident that, in this new world 
crisis, moves for American Soviet co- 
operation to stop Hitler would have the 
immediate support of the American 
people. 

Justifying that confidence there were 
thousands in the vast audience facing 
the speakers on the platform with 
tense determined faces. They had come 
from all quarters of the city and in 
many cases from outside the city. They 
were drawn from different social group- 
ings. They came from many different 
peoples. 

There were Negroes. There were 
many whose native lands had fallen 
under the Hitler tyranny, the latter 
including many German-Americans as 
was indicated by a large group donation 
received during the collection. There 
were also many Russian-Americans as 
was shown by their response when the 
Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America, spoke in Russian. 
The majority were native-born. All 
in all, it was a gathering typical of an 
American metropolis into whose life 
have been drawn the sons and daugh- 
ters of many peoples of the world. 

Behind the stage was a huge map 
of the Western part of America and 
the Eastern part of Asia. Toward the 
North the two continents flung penin- 
sulas toward each: other like out- 
stretched arms. Between the peninsulas 
were islands. And between the western- 
most and American island, named Lit- 
tle Diomede, and the easternmost and 
Soviet island named Big Diomede, the 
distance is only two miles! 

Thus the map made visual a slogan 
of the meeting: “Good Neighbors, 
Joined Against Nazism!” 
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Dr. Kingsbury Opens the Rally 


The meeting was opened by genial 
and scholarly Dr. John A. Kingsbury, 
Chairman of the American Council on 
Soviet Relations, former Director of 
the Milbank Foundation and co-author 
of “Red Medicine.” In a speech marked 
by his characteristic warmth and hu- 
manity Dr. Kingsbury described the 
work of the council and its purpose in 
calling such a large public meeting. He 
said: 


In 1938 a score of scientists, ministers 
and students of public affairs established 
the American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions in order to promote understanding 
between the United States and the Sov- 
iet Union.... 

The American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations was composed, as it still is, of 
American citizens of very varied profes- 
sional interests and of very different po- 
litical opinions. Nevertheless from the 
very first, as now, we were united in the 
conviction that I quote from our pro- 
gram, “The best interests of our country 
are served by maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union.” 

The Council’s first task was to discov- 
er for itself the extent and implications 
of its program, and the importance of 
that program for professional and aca- 
demic circles. Accordingly the members 
of the Council, by correspondence and by 
conference, pooled their special knowl- 
edge in such fields as medicine, industrial 
management, economics and foreign af- 
fairs. This process ripened their original 
conviction of the necessity of American- 
Soviet collaboration, and confirmed their 
judgment that any identification of the 
Soviet Union with Nazi Germany was 
intellectual dishonesty or gross stupid- 
ae 

In the past two years the Council has 
doubled its membership in spite of an in- 
tense anti-Soviet campaign in the press 
and over the radio... . 

Events havé proved the program of the 
American Council on Soviet Relations 
terribly and urgently relevant to our 
American interests, to the cause of de- 
mocracy, to the needs of humanity. The 
Council, hereto, has had little experience 
in mass meetings. Some of us, I myself 
for example, are more accustomed to the 
climate of study, the laboratory, the lib- 
rary, than the invigorating air of the 
Madison Square Garden; but we felt 
compelled to make a public stand this 
evening in full support and in further 
encouragement of our government’s 
moves towards cooperation with the Sov- 
iet Union; we feel compelled to make a 
stand as Americans along with other 
Americans, in the interests of America 


on behalf of immediate, full and hearty 
cooperation with the Soviet Union in the 
world fight against fascism, whose vic- 
tory under Hitler would destroy every- 
thing that you and we hold dear. 


Dr. Kingsbury then introduced the 
chairman for the meeting, Mr. Corliss 
Lamont. 

Spontaneously, as Mr. Lamont ap- 
proached the speaker’s pulpit, row by 
row in the ranks before him, and in the 
galleries above, and among the dis- 
tinguished guests behind him on the 
platform, rose from their chairs in one 
of the most moving ovations the writer 
has ever witnessed. 

They rose to pay tribute to the man 
who, by his indomitable unswerving and 
tireless work in years that have tested 
men’s courage and faith, has become 
a symbol of the cause of American- 
Soviet friendship. Now, when history 
has made cooperation between America 
and the Soviet Union a matter of criti- 
cal necessity, it was fitting that Corliss 
Lamont should be its spokesman in 
that historic moment. That was the 
meaning of that extraordinary ovation. 


Corliss Lamont Presides 


And Mr. Lamont met the occasion 
with a vigorous and ringing speech. He 
said in part: 


For us in America the issue is clear. 


We cannot afford to see Hitler the Hor- | 


rible conquer the USSR. 

When a great nation of almost 200 
million people enters a great war, natur- 
ally the situation changes to a great ex- 
tent. And when this nation happens to be 


the Soviet Union, with its record of prog- 


ress and its ideals of peace and democ- 


racy, the situation changes to an even 


greater extent.... 
Specifically, ask yourselves how you 


would like to see the rich grain fields and 
material resources of the Ukraine at the 


disposal of the Nazis. 


Ask yourselves, improbable as the idea | 


is, how you would like to see the ruth- 


less militarists of Germany in control of 
eastern Siberia and constructing air bases 
near Bering Strait where the island 


frontiers of the Soviet Union and Amert- 
ican Alaska are separated by only two 
miles of water. 

Ask yourselves how you would like to 
see the Japanese invaders finally inflict 
defeat on the Chinese Republic, whose 
chief supporter, in both a moral and ma- 
terial sense, has been Soviet Russia dur 
ing these entire four years of invasion. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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(Above) A section 

of the vast crowd 

that rallied to ex- 

press support of the 
USSR 


(Right) His Grace, 

Metropolitan Benja- 

min, head of the 

Greek Orthodox 

Church in the United 

States, addressing 
the meeting 


(Right) Dr. John A. 
Kingsbury, Chairman 
of the American 
Council on Soviet 
Relations, calls the 
meeting to order 


(Left) Corliss La- 
mont, Chairman of 
the meeting delivers 
the keynote speech 
of the evening 
































Speakers at the 
meeting—(left to 
right) Dr. Liu Liang- 
Mo, Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, Mary van 
Kleeck, Paul Robeson 


Bottom row (left to 
right) Dr. Charles 
Kuntz, Thomas L. 
Harris, Captain Ser- 
gei N. Kournakoff, 
Jack Lawrenson, Na- 
tional NMU Organ- 


izer 

















ROOSEVELT THANKS 
KALININ 


President Roosevelt's message of July 8th to Mikhail 
Kalinin, president of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, said: 

"| have received your kind telegram extending 
congratulations and best wishes on the occasion 


eo 


~ 


of the anniversary of the independence of the 
United States. 

"Your thoughtfulness in sending this message at 
a time when the Russian people ate combating so 
heroically a ruthless aggressor is deeply appre- 
ciated. The American people abhor aggression. 
They are bound with strong ties of historic friend- 
ship to the Russian people. It is, therefore, only 
natural that they are observing with sympathy and 
admiration the valiant struggle which the Russian 
people are waging at the present time in self- 
defense. 

"On behalf of the government and people of 
the United States, as well as on my own behalf, | 
thank you for your friendly greetings. | extend 
best wishes for yourself and for the welfare and 


Q 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 


success of the Russian people.” 


> 


Mikhail Kalinin 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 





J 
From coast to coast the people of the United States raise ’ 
their voices in a swelling chorus of support for the USSR ; 
ROM one end of the country to been raised on this great issue that is Russia offered no menace to this coun- : 
the other the people of the United the concern of us all. try and should therefore be supported 
States have rallied to protest Hitler’s Following the initiative of the in her present fight, said, h 
invasion of the Soviet Union and to American Council on Soviet Relations, The major concern of the United States 5 
pledge full support to the USSR in its one of the first groups in the country must be to secure the military overthrow 
fight against Nazism. Workers, pro- to urge effective cooperation with the of the Nazi power. n 
fessional people, leaders in many fields, USSR and to call a huge mass rally in Elsewhere in New England similar f 
people of many beliefs have swiftly New York, numerous other groups Steps were taken. News of Connecti- t 
understood that the cause for which the throughout the country have organ- ¢#t, official local organ of Labor’s § 
Soviet Union fights today is the cause ized meetings. Non-Partisan League, in its latest issue, f 
of all progressive mankind, and that In San Francisco British and Soviet gathers expressions of opinion from ti 
lesser differences must be sunk to Consuls, representatives of the Commit- many labor, church and civic leaders, f 
achieve unity against the common tee to Defend America by Aiding the @mong them the Rev. Lloyd Worley : 
enemy. Many of these people are mo- Allies and of the Free French Govern- of Stamford, who said : E 
tivated by a boundless love for the ment, as well as leading local citizens The U.S. people should immediately : 
Soviet Union and all that the world’s addressed a huge rally which pledged send aid to the Soviet Union... . ; 
first socialist state has done to carry support to Britain and the USSR. And Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Chair- 
civilization forward. Many of them In Boston a group of public figures man of the New Haven Housing Au- Cl 
have had a less sympathetic attitude sent a telegram to President Roosevelt thority, who stated: tl 
toward the USSR, but as Americans urging “all necessary measures to co- ond 
who love their country and want to pre- operate with the Soviet Union in its Hitler hae waleashed en unpeeninns ti 
serve its democratic institutions, realize just defense against Hitler and every- . stag nag woe —— gpa ” 
ed support for those nations which are 
that they can only be preserved by thing he stands for.” acting as the front line of defense against P 
making common cause with the USSR Among the signers of this appeal our common foe. ” 
as well as Britain in their fight against were such well known persons as Alice Progressive labor leaders, hundreds . 
the fascist aggressors. There are other Stone Blackwell; Dr. Edwin B. Blais- of locals of both CIO and AFL unions P 
voices, too, voices of reaction and dell and Professor Norman Levinson of and the rank and file of labor ona tl 
treachery who seek to sow confusion Massachusetts Institute of Technology; where lost no time in making their sup- f 
and disunity among the progressive Rev. Alfred Bliss; Dr. Ethan Allen port of the USSR known. Steel work- f 
forces, who seek to divide and weaken Brown; Prof. Wendell Furry, Prof. ers, auto workers, fur workers, railroad I 
the people’s forces everywhere, and so F. O. Matthiessen, Dr. George Sarton, workers, miners—these and many other . 
pave the way for a Hitler victory. Dr. R. A. Simmons, Prof. C.L. Kuhn groups called for aid to the USSR. b 
These voices must and will be drowned and P rof. George Devereux of Har- The Executive Board of the Greater ; 
out by the voices of progress. vard University, and many others. New York Industrial Union Council 
SovieT Russia Topay is glad to Dr. James Bryant Conant, President called for “full and unstinted moral, 
record here some of the voices that have of Harvard University, declaring that financial and material support to the 
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British, Soviet and Chinese people and 
to all those throughout the world fight- 
ing fascism.” 

Similar resolutions were passed by 
CIO and AFL Councils in many other 
parts of the country. The Cook County 
CIO Council of Chicago resolved to 
“Go on record as favoring a policy of 
cooperation and support to the Soviet 
Union by our Government.” In New 
Jersey, Ohio, Minnesota and numerous 
other states CIO and AFL groups 
made similar statements, as well as a 
multitude of local unions. The AFL 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia 
stated through its secretary, Frank 
Burch: 


Hitler has got to be stopped. This 
latest move endangers all of us more 
than ever before. If he conquers Russia 
he will be stronger and more dangerous. 
For that reason let us hope Russia is the 
one to stop him. If they need assistance 
they should get it. 

The Trade Union Council of the 
Jewish People’s Committee in New 
York, with which many prominent lo- 
cal unionists are affiliated, urged full, 
fast aid to the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. Their statement said: 


For over eight years the Jewish people 
have witnessed with deep pain and 
anguish the horror inflicted upon their 
brethren as well as upon all other peoples. 
...+ Hitler hopes to enslave 200,000,000 
more people. Particularly does this af- 
fect the six million Jews, approximately 
one-third of the world’s Jewish popula- 
tion, who have been accorded by the 
Soviet Government complete equality and 
freedom from pogroms and anti-Semi- 
tism. . . 


The Jewish People’s Committee there- 
fore calls upon the Jewish people to join 
with all the American people to defeat 
Hitlerism by aiding the Soviet Union and 
all others engaged in the fight against 
Hitlerism. 

The Jewish press throughout the 
country has likewise rallied warmly to 
the support of the Soviet people. 

The officers of the National Mari- 
time Union sent to all their branches 
a statement of policy stating that the 
Present war if properly prosecuted 
could be the burial ground of Hitler, 
and calling for ‘Full support of the 
Present struggle of Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union against the forces of 
fascism,” and received swift support 
from every part of the country from 
Boston to the coast. The N. M. U. na- 
tional convention at Cleveland em- 
bodied these sentiments in a strong 
resolution. 


Even the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, powerful A.F. 
of L. union whose leaders haven’t been 
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exactly friendly to the Soviet Union in 
the past, despite strong friendship 
among its rank and file, came out with 
an editorial in its official organ Justice, 
with the following statement: 

We are fully in accord therefore, with 
the policy of our Government in giving 
unlimited aid to Britain and to all asso- 
ciated with it in the crusade against Hit- 
lerism. We are fully in accord, therefore, 
with giving all possible aid to Soviet Rus- 
sia as she repels the bloody onslaught of 
the Nazi hordes. 

In Seattle the Executive Board of 
the powerful Washington Common- 
wealth Federation urged “full moral, 
diplomatic and economic aid to the 
Soviet Union.” 

Members of many nationalities, see- 
ing in the fight of the USSR and 
Britain the first real hope for the free- 
dom of their homelands, have pledged 
support. These include Bulgarians, 
Yugoslavians, Armenians, Czechs, Lith- 
uanians, Latvians, Greeks, Poles, Finns, 
Ukrainians, and many others. 

While sharply disassociating them- 
selves from pro-Soviet groups, four na- 
tional organizations recently issued a 
joint statement favoring aid to Rus- 
sia against Germany, which said: 

We realize that Hitler is our greatest 
enemy, possessing a military machine 
which must be destroyed if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. Therefore, we favor 
aid to Russia while she is resisting our 
common enemy. 

Signers of the statement included 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, chairman New 
York chapter of the Committee to De- 
fend America; Bishop Henry W. Hob- 
son, chairman, and F. H. Cuswick, 
secretary, Fight for Freedom, Inc.; 
Ferdinand Pecora, chairman, Legion 
for American Unity; and Dr. L. N. 
Birkhead, director, Friends of Democ- 
racy, Inc. 


The Negro people have come for- 
ward with many warm expressions of 
sympathy and support for the Soviet 
Union in her war against Nazi aggres- 
sion, Strong sentiment was reported 
among delegatés to the recent Annual 
Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People held recently at Houston, 
Texas, for closer collaboration between 
our government and the USSR. The 
National Negro Congress, in a state- 
ment issued on behalf of its board by 
its President, Dr. Max Yergan, said: 

The pledge of our government for full 
aid to the Soviet Union in the brave 
fight against Hitlerism will find welcome 
response from the Negro people. This 
is true not only because of the grave 
military disadvantage to which our coun- 
try would be put by the defeat of the 





Soviet Union, but, equally because of the 
genuine admiration which Negro people 
have for a land where race discrimina- 
tion has been abolished. 

A group of distinguished Washing- 
ton, D. C., Negro ministers, trade 
unionists and civic leaders issued a state- 
ment saying that it was of vital concern 
to the Negro people that Hitler be 
destroyed and urging aid to Britain and 


the USSR. 


Following the call of the Metropoli- 
tan Sergius of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in the USSR supporting the 
Soviet Government in its fight against 
the Nazis, and praying for victory in 
churches throughout the country, 
special prayers for the Russian people 
in their present crisis were offered at 
services in the 400 Russian Orthodox 
churches in this country and Canada. 


Other religious groups took a strong 
stand for aid to the Soviet Union as 
well as to Britain. Fight for Freedom 
issued a statement signed by fifteen 
prominent Catholic clergymen and lay- 
men, contending that Hitler is still 
the greatest enemy and “must be 
stopped even if that means that we 
and the Soviet are temporarily on the 
same side in the effort to resist a com- 
mon enemy.” 


Signers of the statement were: 

Dr. William M. Agar, scientist and 
author ; the Rev. J. C. Callan, co-editor 
of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review; 
William D, Carmichael Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Colonel Wiiliam J. Donovan; 
the Rev. George B. Ford, Catholic 
Chaplain of Columbia University; 
William Hard, author; Professor Ross 
J. Hoffman, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History, Fordham University ; 
the Rev. J. G. McHugh, co-editor of 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review; 
Dr. Francis E. McMahon, Professor 
of History, University of Notre Dame; 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph L. O’Brien, Bishop 
England High School, Charleston, 
S. C.; Mrs. Ruth O’Keefe, editor of 
Catholic News Letter; General John 
F. O’Ryan, commanding officer, 
Twenty-seventh Division, A.E.F.; the 
Rev. T. Laurason Riggs, Catholic 
chaplain, Yale University ; the Rt. Rev. 
John A. Ryan, author and lecturer; 
Catholic University of America; 
Michael Williams, founder and special 
editor of Commonweal. 


Bishop Joseph F. Hurley, formerly 
a member of the Papal Secretariat of 
State in the Vatican, now head of the 
Diocese of St. Augustine, Florida, 
urged American Catholics not to be 
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taken in by Nazi propaganda that the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union 
is a holy crusade against Communism, 
accusing Catholic publicists who took 
this view of giving aid and comfort to 
the Axis powers, and predicting they 
would disappear “like those other ex- 
hibitionists, the marathon dancers and 
flagpole sitters.” 

The American Peace Mobilization 
has launched a new program to win 
peace for America by smashing fascism 
through aid to Britain and the Soviet 
Union. Their Board declared that the 
new situation created by the Nazi at- 
tack on the Soviet Union isolated the 
United States as the one remaining 
great power outside the war in the 
face of a fascist drive which can now 
be stopped only through the military 
defeat of Nazism. Their branches 
throughout the country quickly rallied 
to support all aid to Britain and to the 
USSR, and a gigantic campaign is 
under .way for signatures to a petition 
urging such aid to the full. 

To report the other organizations 
taking such a stand is to repeat the 
roster of all progressive and labor or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 
The American Youth Congress meet- 
ing in convention in Philadelphia de- 
clared in a unanimous resolution “We 


pledge our cooperation with the people 
of Britain and the Soviet Union who 
are fighting to end the Hitler threat 
of world conquest.” The United Span- 
ish Aid Committee, through its chair- 
man Dr. Edward K. Barsky, endorsed 
the pledges made by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill for 
aid to the USSR, and called for a 
smashing victory over Hitler. The vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
voicing the “utmost faith and confi- 
dence that the Soviet Union will tri- 
umph over fascism” launched a drive 
for support to the USSR. Their state- 
ment said in part: 

We American citizens who fought 
against Hitler and Mussolini in Spain 
recall that it was the Soviet people who 
first gave the slogan to the world: “The 
cause of Republican Spain is the cause of 
all progressive and advanced humanity.” 

We recall, too, how they backed their 
words with deeds. Soviet tanks, planes, 
guns, medical aid and food supplies alone 
made it possible for the Spanish people 
and the International volunteers to beat 
back the overwhelmingly superior forces 
of fascism for almost three years. 

Artists and writers’ groups have ex- 
pressed their heartfelt support of the 
USSR in this struggle to defend the 
rights of the peoples of the world. 
White Russian émigré groups have 
rallied to their native land in its hour 





of crisis. Thousands of Russian-Ameri- 
cans have volunteered to serve the land 
of their birth in any capacity in which 
they would be useful. Many groups 
have sprung up to organize medical aid 
to the Soviet Union. The latest Gallup 
poll showed 72 percent answering 
“Russia” to the question “In the pres- 
ent war between Germany and Russia 
which side would you like to see win?” 

From Mexico, and throughout all 
Latin America vigorous expressions of 
support to the USSR ring out. All over 
Canada monster meetings are being held. 

We call upon our readers to join 
with these who have already spoken, 
and make articulate their own deep 
desire to do something to demonstrate 
their support of the Soviet Union in the 
titanic struggle she is waging today. 
Make known your support of every 
step that can be taken to send effective 
aid to the Soviet Union. Let us know 
what you have done, so that we may 
report to other readers, and stimulate 
further support for the Soviet people, 
the British people, the enslaved peoples 
of Europe, all the peoples of the world 
who are menaced by the mad Nazi 
dream of world domination and who 
long for the return to the world of 
peace and sanity and a chance to build 
a free and happy life. 


Statements by Noted People 


THEODORE DREISER 
Noted Author 


Nothing can be as important to lib- 
eral democratic America as the success 
of Russia in its fight against Hitler. De- 
spite the way reactionary circles, ever 
since those ten days in 1917 which shook 
the world, have howled down every ref- 
erence to the import of the Soviets and 
their struggle for the rights of man, Rus- 
sia’s cause is true democracy’s cause. 
Russia has done more already for the 
common man than any country reported 
in history. The American people, Amer- 
ican workers, farmers, technicians, small 
clerks, Negroes, plus our entire middle 
class, should see that their own future 
success and development are tied up 
with the success of the USSR. The cause 
for which Russia is fighting today in de- 
fending herself against Hitler’s attack, 
is the cause of all advanced, progressive, 
fair-minded and peace-minded men and 
women, and therefore, we should sup- 
port the Soviet Union now. 


GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


Famous French Newspaperwoman 
and Author 


I wish to state in face of announce- 
ment that some Frenchmen are joining 
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in the anti-Soviet crusade that those 
patriots whose voices are temporarily 
silenced, know that they have a common 
cause with the Russian people today 
engaged in a relentless war against Hit- 
ler. 


D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 
Leading British Barrister 


Great 2,500 delegates meeting in Peo- 
ple’s Convention in London July 5th, re- 
solved sympathy and solidarity between 
the British and Soviet peoples. We are 
confident that the Red Army welcomes 
collaboration with the American people 
to defeat fascism everywhere. 


RT. REV. HEWLETT 
JOHNSON 


Dean of Canterbury 


I urge the utmost support to Russia in 
her struggle to stop Hitler. 


EDWARD L. ISRAEL 
Rabbi and Jewish Leader 


I can tell you that I unqualifiedly 
favor every sort of assistance to Soviet 
Russia in accordance with the attitude 
of both the British and American gov- 
ernments. 


COL. JOSIAH WEDG- 
woonD 

British Member of Parliament 
I certainly hope now for better rela- 
tions between both America and Eng- 
land and the USSR. .. . It is most grat- 
ifying to be able to see from the cables 
that the spirit and devotion of the Rus- 
sian Army is enabling them to put up 
the best resistance to German arms that 
has been achieved in any theater of war. 


CLIFFORD ODETS 
Playwright 

The first battle front of the world 
against fascist barbarism is now being 
held by the Soviet Union. In the name 
of humanity no person or group of per- 
sons must prevent or dissuade us from 
the high purpose of lending all possible 

aid to the brave Russian fighters. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANS- 
SON 
Noted Arctic Explorer 


Today it seems to me one of the few 
hopeful things on the world horizon 
that the Soviet Union, as well as the 
British Empire, is opposing Hitler. I 
would like to shout that conviction from 
the housetops. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE FIRST 


REAL, classical blitzkrieg must 

be SUDDEN, FAST, ENCIR- 
CLING and ANNIHILATING. Its 
aim is to deliver a K.O., preferably in 
the first round. It is the “natural” for 
a state with a very powerful, ultra- 
modern military machine, but a state 
whose political and economic base can- 
not stand a long war of attrition. 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union at 
dawn of June 22nd without the slight- 
est provocation or warning. The Soviet 
Union was at peace with the world 
and was doing its utmost to preserve 
that peace. It, therefore, could not be 
mobilized, with its reserves called and 
the troops at battle stations near the 
borders, because in our times full mo- 
bilization is practically tantamount to 
a declaration of war. 

Germany on the other hand, after 
having been at war for almost two 
years, was in a complete state of 
mobilization. Its armies were poised in 
the conquered countries adjoining the 
USSR in the East Prussia. 

The war did indeed start like “a 
bolt from the blue.” Thus the first 
condition of a blitzkrieg was fulfilled. 

The Soviet border guards and cover- 
ing troops took the shock and took it 
well. For three weeks they waged the 
Battles-of the Frontiers, checking the 
German advance and giving the bulk 
of the Red Army time to complete its 
mobilization. No important break- 
throughs were achieved by the Ger- 
mans, except at Grodno and Brest- 
Litovsk when the Byelostok area was 
enveloped (however, here a_ special 
situation developed of which we shall 
speak later). 

During this three-week period the 
Germans, who were driving along three 
main operative lines—Koenigsberg- 
Leningrad, Warsaw-Moscow and Liu- 
blin-Kiev, with rather unsuccessful 
secondary and multiple drives in Fin- 
land and Bessarabia, advanced about 
250 miles along the first line (12 miles 
per day), 275 miles along the second 
(13 miles per day), and 150 miles 
along the third line (7 miles per day). 
So we see that the blitzkrieg was 
running at half-speed, judging by pre- 
vious western standards (300 miles 
from Aachen to Calais in 14 days, or 
21.5 miles per day). 

Now, what about annihilation? The 





MONTH 





The Captain analyzes the first month of the Nazi- 


Soviet war, showing 


Germans at the outset threw 165 divi- 
sions against the Red Army, increasing 
that number to well over 200 by the 
end of the fourth week. Among them 
were no less than 20 panzer divisions. 
Judging by the almost complete lack of 
retaliation and resistance to British air 
raids against Germany and by the low 
figures of air losses in the West (about 
one-tenth of the losses on the Soviet- 
German front) the Luftwaffe’s major 
portion (probably 80 per cent) was 
operating on the Eastern front. Against 
them the Red Army probably had no 
more than 75 divisions at the outset, 
with an approximately even tank an 
air force. 

The figures of enemy losses as re- 
leased by the Germans are so ridiculous 
that they must be simply discarded. 
They are even more ridiculous than 


how the blitzkrieg has been stalled 


those of the Japanese in 1939 and the 
Finns in 1939-1940. The Germans, for 
instance, seem to have destroyed more 
Soviet planes than the number they fig- 
ured the Red Army had altogether. 
The consensus of opinion of the mili- 
tary analysts on the number of German 
divisions knocked out varies between 30 
and 50. The latter figure dovetails 
well with the Soviet announcement that 
during the first -three weeks the Ger- 
mans lost one million men, 2,300 
planes, over 3,000 tanks, or from 25 
to 33 per cent of their effectives. The 
figure of tank losses can be checked 
more or less accurately: we know that 
a whole tank corps, the 39th (two 
divisions), was destroyed near Radash- 
kovichi, a panzer division was knocked 
out at Lepel, another one near Roga- 
chev and a fifth went to the bottom of 


Map showing the general directions of the Nazi drive. 
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the Baltic in the German naval disaster 
of July 12th. This should amount to a 
total of about 2,500 tanks destroyed, 
damaged and captured. So we see 
that, conservatively speaking, the Bat- 
tle of the Frontiers cost the Germans 
about 25 per cent of their effectives on 
the Eastern Front. 

The Red Army announced that it 
had lost in those three weeks 250,000 
men, 1,900 planes and 2,200 tanks, i.e. 
less than the Germans in absolute num- 
bers and very much less in percentage of 
its potential might. 

So we see that the “annihilation” 
seems to have worked the other way. 

Allowing for ali kinds of inaccuracies 
and mistakes, there is no doubt the 
Russians are inflicting at least twice as 
many losses in men as they suffer them- 
selves and about one and one half as 
many in planes and tanks (the daily 
communiques on air battles indicate 
that now the losses in planes are about 
3:1 in the Soviet’s favor.) 

And what about encirclement? The 
German General Staff, hard as it has 
tried, has failed to encircle any im- 
portant portion of the Red Army, with 
the exception of the Byelostok group 
(numbers unknown, although Germans 
claim the capture there of several hun- 
dred thousand men.) It is perfectly 
clear that the Byelostok Salient would 
have been quickly evacuated if the Red 
Army Command had decided to do so. 
They did not. They left that group 
there to delay the drive on Minsk— 
and consequently on Moscow, tv harry 
the German main line of communica- 
tions (so important in this war which 
eats up enormous amounts of supplies, 
especially in fuel and ammunition) 
and, finally, to dissolve into countless 
guerilla bands, for which the regulars 
provide experienced leadership. These 
men have not been captured in a mass 
(note that the Germans among their 
many phoney radiophotos have not yet 
sent over a picture of masses of prison- 
ers). They are still fighting somewhere 
between Warsaw and Minsk. There 
are other, smaller groups like this in 
Estonia, in the Pripet Marshes, in the 
Carpathians and in Western Galicia, 
of which the Germans themselves do 
not give any coherent news. 


s 


FIRST RADIO PHOTOS FROM MOSCOW 

(reading down) |) Captured German flyers; 

2) Soviet motor-cycle corps on the way to 

the front; 3) Red Army soldiers guarding a 

downed Nazi plane; 4) Finns captured by the 

Russians; 5) German plane brought down in 
Soviet territory. 


(Test radio transmission via RCA and Press 
Wireless) 





This method of planting large bodies 
of troops for eventual guerilla opera- 
tions is an entirely new Soviet concept 
of “defense in depth,” where the 
“depth” stretches not only into one’s 
own rear, but into the enemy rear. At 
this point the layman is perfectly justi- 
fied in asking: if the Red Army is losing 
less than the Germans, if, as we don’t 
doubt, its manpower, equipment and 
morale are better, if its war doctrine 
is one of attack and not of passive 
defense—why the deep and steady re- 
treat, albeit with murderous counter- 
attacks? Why the loss of 120,000 
square miles of territory, even if it is 
now but a stretch of scorched earth? 

The answer is: the retreat is de- 
signed to cover the mobilization of the 
reserves of the Red Army, to avoid 
encirclement and piecemeal annihila- 
tion. Mobilization takes time. It took 
the Russian Army in 1914 almost three 
months to assemble less than one hun- 
dred divisions on its Western Front. 
The Red Army must assemble at least 
double that amount. Granting that 
the efficiency of Soviet railroads and 
transport in general has about quad- 
rupled in comparison with 1914, it 
should take about six weeks to complete 
full mobilization. A further corrective, 
however, must be made here: in 1914 
there were practically no planes and 
the means of transport were free from 
all enemy interference, while now avi- 
ation attacks them and delays transport. 

The Red Army wisely retreats, leav- 
ing behind guerillas and scorched earth. 
It shortens its lines, while the Germans 
extend them. It amasses striking power 
while Germany squanders: it. 


At this writing the Germans are try- 
ing to crash through toward Moscow 
with huge battles raging in the areas 
of Smolensk, Porkhov-Dno and Novo- 
grad-Volynsk. Roughly, the front, or 
rather the line connecting the German 
farthest points of advance passes from 
Narva to Smolensk, Bobruisk, Zhitomir 
and Akkerman in Bessarabia. A pretty 
straight line, devoid of the threat of 
pincers. Smolensk is the hub of the 
fighting. 

A highly important thing has hap- 
pened at the close of the fourth week 
of the war: Stalin has assumed the 
supreme leadership of the armies as 
Commissar of Defense of the USSR, 
with Timoshenko, in active command 
of the Army of the Western Front, 
as Vice-Commissar of Defense. This 

(Continued on page 42) 















RED ARMY MORALE 


In the sixth article of this series, the Captain writes of 
the fountain springs of the Red Army’s magnificent morale 


N a bleak November morning in 

1918 Kaiser Wilhelm asked Gen- 
eral Groener whether the German 
troops would still carry out Imperial 
orders in spite of the Revolution. The 
famous German strategist shook his 
head in reply. 

Petulantly, the Kaiser shouted: “But 
what about their oath of allegiance 
to me?” 

General Groener answered sadly: 

“Ach, Majestat, das ist nur eine 
Idee!” which means “Ah, your Ma- 
jesty, but that is only an idea!” 

The General was quite right in his 
way, for morale must be based on an 
idea which in turn must not be “only 
an idea”, but must be deeply rooted 
in the conviction that sacrifice, of what- 
ever kind and magnitude, is worth the 
thing in the name of which, and for 
the sake of which it is being made. 

Military morale as, for that matter, 
any kind of morale, means the readiness 
of an individual or a group to suffer 
privation, pain, and even death for 
the sake of something that is dear to 
them. It is clear that the very char- 
acter of that “something” is the basic 
source of morale. 

The very fact that Soviet society 
is almost totally classless is bound to 
create -a unity of purpose and interests 
among its citizens. They all stand and 
fall by the same common cause. The 
Army, being so integral a part of the 
state which it serves, is bound to reflect 
the structure of the state itself. 

The class structure of a state is re- 
flected in its army in the cleavage be- 
tween the officers corps and the rank 
and file. While there may be in every 
army officers of obscure origin, as well 
as privates from the upper classes, these 
are the exceptions which only confirm 
the rule that the officers normally be- 
long to the ruling class and the rank 
and file are recruited from the classes 
that are being ruled. 

Such a cleavage cannot possibly exist 
in the Red Army, where from the top 
ranking marshals down to the last 
private; men belong to one class. They 
are all workers, whether industrial, 
agricultural, or intellectual. 

No obstacles, political or economic, 
stand in the way of a young man who 


wants to embrace a military career and 
become an officer, or, according to 
Soviet terminology, a commander. He 
does not have to be appointed to a 
military school by a politician, his fam- 
ily does not need to have wealth or 
title. All that is necessary is that he 
show interest, ability and the necessary 
moral stamina. 

The corps of commanders of the Red 
Army is recruited as follows: a private, 
showing ability and desire to devote 
his life to a military career, goes through 
the regimental school which trains non- 
commissioned officers during the first 
year of his military service. If success- 
ful, he is appointed to a military off- 
cers’ school (the approximate equiva- 
lent of West Point) for several years 
of study. He then becomes a second 
lieutenant. 

On the other hand any high school 
boy, after completion of his high school 
education, may be appointed direct to 
these military officers’ training schools, 
without passing through the ranks of 
the army. The requirements for this 
are good marks, good behavior, and rec- 
ommendation by the entire pedagogic 
staff of his school. 

It must be added that since 1938 a 
number of special high schools have 
been designated as preparatory schools 
for future artillery officers and flyers. 
Only top flight students are accepted in 
these schools, which they enter at the 
age of fifteen, graduating at eighteen 
into an artillery officers’ school. 

The corps of commanders of the Red 
Army is very large, as is the number 
of schools training them. There are, 
for example, sixty-three officers’ schools 
for the land forces, and thirty-two 
schools training officers of the airforce. 
In addition, there are several naval, 
coast guard and other schools. 

Thousands of young officers pass 
through these schools each year. There 
is a two-year course for the infantry, 
and a four-year course in the special- 
ized schools. On graduation, they serve 
in the units of the Red Army for a 
certain number of years, after which 
they are sent to so-called Schools for 
the Improvement of the Commanding 
Personnel, which might be called one 
year “refresher” courses. 





By THE CAPTAIN 


Those commanders who qualify for 
higher posts must go through so-called 
military academies which are the equiv- 
alent of colleges (something like the 
U. S. War College). There are six- 
teen such higher academies for every 
branch of the service (general staff, 
artillery, mechanized troops, navy, etc.). 
In addition, there are six special mili- 
tary faculties in civilian colleges. In 
all, there are always more than 20,000 
student officers studying in these acad- 
emies and faculties. Such in the main 
is the academic apparatus preparing 
Red Army commanders whose number 
is well in the six digits. 

Proficiency in military science is 
really the only thing which funda- 
mentally distinguishes the commander 
from his men. His rank and its author- 
ity are based on and upheld by, not his 
birth or social distinction, but his 
knowledge of the art of war. 

The relationship between subordinates 
and superiors in the Red Army is nat- 
urally based on discipline. This disci- 
pline, in turn, is based on the above 
authority of the commanding personnel, 
on the political and civic consciousness 
of all ranks and, finally—as in the case 
of every discipline—upon the contrast 
between reward and punishment. 

The subordinate knows that his su- 
perior is there because he has ability, 
and for that reason only. The political 
consciousness of the Red Army man is 
based on community of interests be- 
tween subordinate and superior, upon, 
if you will, the ideological sympathies 
of commanders and men, interests which 
naturally have been immensely de- 
veloped with the technical and cultural 
progress of the Red Army. 

The cultural level of the Army may 
be gauged by the example of one in- 
fantry company of the Moscow mili- 
tary district in which there are thirteen 
men with college education, thirty-nine 
men with complete high school educa- 
tion, and seventy-five men with junior 
high school education. The draft of 
September, 1940, had 35.5 per cent 
with high school and college education, 
55.3 of men with junior high school 
education, and only 9.2 per cent with 
lower educational standards. That 


year’s draft, by the way, showed 47.3 
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The warriors of a classless 
army all belong to the 
common people. 











There are no oppressors or oppressed in 
the relations between this Lieutenant-Geri- 
eral (top left), Major (above), Senior Sergeant 
(right), Junior Lieutenant (right bottom), and 
the Red Army Soldiers (left bottom). 


Bottom row, left to right: |) Students of a special militarized high 

school for future artillery officers. 2) A Lenin corner—cultural and 

recreation center of an army unit. Note officer-of-the-day playing 

chess with a soldier. 3) Students of same artillery school in chemistry 

class. 4) A draftee receives friendly welcome from his captain in a 
tank unit. 
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WHE PEOPLE 






Marshal and Hero 
of the Soviet Union, 
and Stalin's Assis- 
tant Defense Com- 
missar Simeon Timo- 
shenko, commanding 
the armies of the 
“Western Direc- 
tion." 


(Below) The Frunze 
Military Academy 
in Moscow where 
Soviet strategists 
get their training. 











































per cent members of the Communist 
Party and the Young Communist 
League (the Party and YCL member- 
ship in the entire Army, including the 
commanders, is over 50 per cent). 

The homogeneous body that is the 
Red Army, is cemented by the strictest 
kind of discipline. This discipline, how- 
ever, is based not on repression but on 
the development of a readiness to carry 
out any order of a superior because that 
order is the expression of the collective 
will of the entire people. This does not 
mean that Red Army discipline does 
not include punishment. On the con- 
trary, punishment is severe, but the 
moral character of such punishment 
predominates in the Red Army regu- 
lations, 

For example, while in the old Rus- 
sian Army one of the standard punish- 
ments was a few rounds of extra guard 
duty, in the Red Army a soldier is de- 
prived of the honor to do guard duty 
for some infraction or breach of mili- 
tary conduct. Thus he is made to un- 
derstand that the country and its Army 
do not trust him with the responsible 
post of sentry or corporal of the guard. 

One of the most common—and most 
dreaded—punishments is a rebuke in 
the presence of the entire outfit stand- 
ing at attention. 

Not only is corporal punishment un- 
thinkable, but an officer using violent 
language to a soldier is subject to court 
martial. 

A rebuke eye to eye is the least pun- 
ishment. The highest is death by shoot- 
ing, administered only in case of treason. 

Soviet discipline establishes not only 
a complete scale of punishments, but 
also a scale of reward. The withhold- 
ing of the reward in itself often serves 
as punishment. Rewards range from 
official praise before the assembled out- 
fit, to being listed in the rosters of one’s 
outfit for life, which is considered one 
of the highest rewards. Besides that, 
Red Army men are rewarded by a 
whole series of decorations, the high- 
est of which is the Order of Lenin. 
Outstanding heroism is rewarded by 
the title Hero of the Soviet Union. 


Students of a special militarized high school 
future fliers. 





The tremendous moral effect of this 
system of punishment and reward has 
been made possible only by tremendous 
educational work which has been car- 
ried en for the last two decades not 
only in the Red Army, but in the 
country at large. 

While in 1897 only 20 per cent of 
the total population could read and 
write, the Red Army drafts of the last 
years do not include any illiterates at 
all. 

The Army, however, is not content 
with taking advantage of the education 
which its recruits have received on the 
outside. It continues to improve that 
education, both in a technical and gen- 
eral cultural sense. —The Red Army is 
a huge educational system for the 
youth of the country who, returning 
from its ranks to their homes, play a 
leading role in raising the cultural 
standards of the civilian population. 

The Red Army in 1939 had over 
26,000 Lenin corners, at least one for 
every unit. There were 1,900 military 
clubs and 267 so-called Red Army 
houses, which are combinations of thea- 
ter, concert hall, library, club and edu- 
cational center. 

At the same time the Red Army has 
350,000 radio centers. Twenty-five 
million books comprise the book- 
“fund” of the Red Army libraries. In 
1939 the Red Army personnel every 
day read 1,725,000 newspapers, and 
471,500 magazines! 

The defense budget in 1939 called 
for an expenditure on culture and edu- 
cation of 230 rubles a year per man. 
This compares with 72 rubles spent in 
1934. 

The unity of the people and the Red 
Army is not simply an empty slogan. 
In contrast with reactionary states 
which try to build an impassable wall 
between the people and the armed 
forces because they know they will in- 
evitably have to use the army against 
the people, the Soviet state fosters the 
closest contact and understanding be- 


tween those of its people who wear the 


uniform and those who do not. This 
among other ways, is effected through 
a custom which does not exist in any 
other country. Various organizations 
such as universities, theater companies, 
factories, collective farms, etc., become, 
either through their own suggestion or 
request, the “honorary chiefs” or pa- 
trons, of certain army units. Having 
been confirmed as such, they imme- 
diately proceed to take an active part 
in the life of the unit they have selected 
as their “ward.” Their activities range 


from every day courtesies to the ar- 
rangement of special performances, 
educational courses, organized at the 
barracks and camps. 

The civilian population is invited and 
encouraged to visit the army outfits and 
familiarize themselves with their life. 

Thus the entire Soviet nation has no 
fear of its armed forces. Through con- 
stant contact with its armed forces, the 
Soviet people themselves keep a check 
on their efficiency and development and 
also learn a lot about the business of 
defense. And there is a universal feel- 
ing of deep devotion and love among 
the people for the Red Army men who, 
in turn, love their Soviet people, and 
are prepared to make any sacrifice for 
them. 

The Red Army man is taught always 
to be an example of culture, discipline, 
and good manners, to say nothing of 
purely military virtues. This, of course, 
does not mean that all Red Army men 
are perfect. It only means that the 
standard set for them is very high in- 
deed, and that the very collective char- 
acter of the Soviet state with its 
emphasis on common effort and socialist 
competition and emulation, brings upon 
each Red Army man a strong pressure 
which forces him to behave well, to 
better himself and to serve as an exam- 
ple for the rest of the people. 

The Red Army man is in every re- 
spect “the Soviet Union’s finest.” 

The officers of the old Russian army, 
being by and large a product of class 
selection, were as a body afflicted with 
the ills of the system. Many of them 
were inefficient, simply because they 
embraced their career not of free will, 
but because they were “born to the 
sword.” Others taking advantage of 
the protection their epaulets gave them, 
behaved in an overbearing and provoca- 
tive way. For example, an army officer 
committing a misdemeanor could not 
be arrested by the police, which had to 
call out a special officer from the staff 
of the commandant of the city to ap- 
prehend the offender. An officer in 
uniform when struck by a civilian, not 
only had the right, but was in duty 
bound to bring his pistol or sabre into 
play. The great majority of tsarist offi- 
cers were always to be found on the 
side of the repressive reactionary forces. 

When the Revolution occurred after 
a devastating war, the soldiers looked 
upon many of the officers and generals 
with hatred for their behavior toward 
their men, and with contempt for their 

inefficiency. The Civil War proved 
(Continued on page 42) 
































HEROES OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 


“Like a leaping fire the spirit of the people’s anti- 
fascist war is reaching through the whole Soviet land” 


HE military “experts” don’t pay 

much attention to the feats of in- 
dividual heroism recorded in the Red 
Army war communiques. Indeed, the 
“experts” are inclined to raise their eye- 
brows when they see the Soviet High 
Command putting such emphasis on the 
heroism of individuals. This sort of 
thing isn’t done by the Nazi High Com- 
mand. The “experts” seem to consider 
it almost as a breach of good taste on 
the part of the Red Army. Individual 
heroes have been markedly absent dur- 
ing all previous campaigns of the sec- 
ond world war, and their daily appear- 
ance now in the ranks of the Red Army 
is taken by some “experts” as merely an- 
other indication of the notorious inefh- 
ciency of the Soviet regime. 

But these “experts” are wrong, as 
usual, Together with the Nazi gen- 
erals, they make the mistake of thinking 
that wars are won by technique alone. 
Lozovsky, the Soviet vice-commissar for 
foreign affairs, pointed out to a group 
of newspapermen in Moscow recently 
that “Technique demands men.” It is 
just here, in the character of the men 
behind the weapons, that the Red Army 
differs from all other armies and from 
the Nazi army in particular. 

The deeds of the Soviet frontier 
guards and their families on the first 
morning of the Nazi assault are al- 
ready epic legends in the Soviet Union. 
Poems, stories and plays will celebrate 
these lonely heroes of the border who 
literally throw themselves into the cogs 
of the vast Nazi war-machine to halt 
and wreck its best divisions, while the 
Red Army had time to mobilize in the 
rear. The names of the border guards 
Bashmakov, Rumyantsev, Sukharev are 
already slogans of heroism on the lips 
of millions. These were the men who 
not only met the first vicious, Nazi at- 
tack, but actually repelled overwhelm- 
ingly superior numerical forces, held 
them up for hours and even days, and 
again and again sent the blitzkrieg 
limping back over the frontier. “These 
fellows,” a Nazi war correspondent re- 
ported with amazed indignation on the 
second morning of the war, “fight only 
with the consistency of madness until 
they cannot move a limb. They do not 
surrender.” 


In the gray dawn of that first day, 
when the Nazi luftwaffe without any 
warning suddenly appeared in Soviet 
skies dropping death and destruction, 
Red Army morale met its greatest test. 
Instead of the panic and confusion, on 
which the Nazis counted, there was re- 
leased a flood of anger and determina- 
tion. Amidst flames and exploding 
shells the Soviet people rallied, gath- 
ered their forces and went out to stem 
the advancing enemy. During the first 
assaults, Lieutenant Makletsov, a So- 
viet flier, was wounded on the ground 
by Nazi machine-gun fire, but he re- 
fused to stay out of action. He ban- 
daged his wounds. Overcoming his 
pain, he overhauled his plane which 
had been damaged by Nazi fire. Five 
minutes later he rose into the air and 
successfully carried out his first battle 
assignment. On the insistence of his 
commander, Makletsov was then sent 
to a field hospital. “I won’t stay here 
long,” he cried. ‘My place is in the 
battle against the Fascists!” 

Captain Mazayev’s tank was isola- 
ted, surrounded by advancing Nazi 
forces. Three shells hit the tank, 
smashing the guns, the turret and cat- 
erpillar. The turret gunner was killed. 
Mazayev was wounded in legs and 
abdomen. Mazayev ordered tank op- 
erator Zveryev to crawl out of the 
tank and warn the men in the rear of 
the surprise attack. The wrecked tank 
gave no sign of life, and the Nazis be- 
gan to creep toward it. But as soon as 
they came near, grenades exploded be- 
fore them. Bleeding profusely, Maz- 
ayev continued a heroic single combat. 
He had only a little ammunition, some 
hand grenades and a pistol. He decided 
to fight to the end. The Nazis began 
to fire pointblank from guns and 
machine-guns. _Summoning his last 
strength, Mazayev drove them back 
once again. The unequal combat lasted 
over anhour. At the last minute, prac- 
tically unconscious, Mazayev heard the 
roar of a machine—it was a Soviet tank 
rushing full speed to his assistance. 
When he regained consciousness, Maz- 
ayev found himself among his own men. 

The feats of heroism by individual 
Red Army men daily recorded by the 
official Soviet communiques are by no 
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means merely individual acts. If they 
were, the “experts” might be justified 
in ignoring them. But these feats of 
heroism are not isolated exploits carried 
out under the stress of conflict. On the 
contrary, these feats are the only pos- 
sible way Soviet people can act in battle. 
This war heroism is the result of the 
entire life and psychology of the Soviet 
people. It is the military counterpart 
of the amazing feats of labor heroism 
and Stakhanovism which are still part 
of the daily Soviet experience. The 
heroic actions recorded in the com- 
muniques are representative of the col- 
lective morale, and demonstrate the 
iron will of the whole Soviet people in 
this war—their will to win, to smash 
the invader, to liberate themselves and 
the whole world from the bloody night- 
mare of Nazism-Fascism. 

It must be remembered that this is 
no ordinary war. “This war with Fasc- 
ist Germany cannot be considered an 
ordinary war,” said Stalin in his his- 
toric speech on July 3. “It is not only 
a war between two armies, it is also a 
great war of the entire Soviet people 
against the German fascist forces.” 

The moment the Nazi forces made 
their sudden, treacherous attack across 
the Soviet frontier, the entire Soviet 
people rose up as one man to defend 
their country. While the Red Army 
men hold the Nazis at the front, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the vast land, huge meetings and dem- 
onstrations are being held by workers, 
soldiers and peasants. In Moscow on 
July 5 a great mass meeting was held 
at the Trekhgorka Textile Mill, which 
is the biggest in the city. Worker after 
worker mounted the rostrum to affirm 
his faith in his country, its leaders and 
its cause. The same thing was going 
on in hundreds of other cities, fields and 
villages. Here is what Durnyasheva, a 
woman worker employed at the Trekh- 
gorka mill for sixteen years, mother of 
six children, said: “Not only our sons, 
but all of us will defend our fatherland 
with our lives. Little time is left for 
the bloodthirsty Hitler to suck the 
blood of the working people. We shall 
crush and destroy the fascist reptile un- 
til nothing is left of him. All the fin- 
est and most upright people of the 
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world are taking part in our struggle 
against the German fascists. We will 
be victorious—we must be victorious!” 

Men, women and even children ex- 
press the same heroic determination to 
resist to the last breath until Hitler 
armies are finally exterminated. Like 
a leaping fire the spirit of the people’s 
anti-fascist war is reaching throughout 
the whole Soviet land, kindling im- 
mense, invincible beacons of enthusi- 
asms which are already illuminating the 
dark skies of suppressed Europe. Col- 
lective farmers day and night hold 
watch duty on the towers, vigilantly in- 
specting the skies for the Nazi planes 
loaded with parachutists, spies, diver- 
sionists, wreckers. The village children 
establish camouflaged observation posts 
to watch clearings: where diversionists 
might land. 

The Red Army was never cut off 
from the people, it was always a peo- 
ple’s defense force. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that at this time of 
crisis the soldiers at the front and the 
people in the rear should both be as- 
tounding the world by their enthusi- 
asm, self-confidence and heroism. We 
do not know what is happening in the 
factories of Germany and Nazi-held 
Europe, in the rear of Hitler’s army. 
The Gestapo takes care to let no news 
about the German workers leak through 
their censorship. But the workers in 
the Soviet factories, mines and mills 
do not have to hold their tongues; 
they know, like their brothers at the 
front, what they are fighting for. Typ- 
ical of Soviet labor heroism is the story 
of the transport worker, Sigachev. The 
back row of firebars in the furnace of 
a locomotive driving a special train 
fell down. Five hours were required 
for repairs. Sigachev unhesitatingly 
poured water over his clothes, entered 
the hot furnace over a plank, raked 
aside the burning coals and replaced 
the heavy bars. In forty minutes the 
train left for the front lines. 

It is because of this spirit of the rear, 
of the whole Soviet people, that the 






Soviet war communiques are able to 
report such feats of heroism and self- 
sacrifice as that of the Soviet airman 
who crashed his flaming plane into Nazi 
gasoline tank trucks. A shell from a 
Nazi anti-aircraft gun hit the gas tank 
of Captain Gastelo’s plane. “The fear- 
less commander piloted his plane, en- 
veloped in flames, into a concentration 
of enemy motorcars and fuel tanks. 
Dozens of German cars and tank cars 
exploded, together with the hero’s 
plane.” 

Red Navy man Yeremin’s heroism is 
another demonstration of the unyield- 
ing Soviet will to win, and the Soviet 
knowledge that life under fascism can- 
not and will not be tolerated. Yeremin’s 
unit was engaged in action on the sec- 
ond day of the invasion against a nu- 
merically superior Finnish White 
Guard force. Yerernin was badly 
wounded, but still he refused to leave 
the battleline. In spite of his wound 
he took part in a bayonet charge, per- 
sonally captured and imprisoned three 
White Guard bandits. 

As Stalin said, “this is not an or- 
dinary war.” Like the American rev- 
olutionary war of 1776, this is a war 
of liberation, a just war, fought by an 
entire people in defense of their own 
country and of freedom and democ- 
racy everywhere. The “experts” don’t 
yet understand this. Events will drum 
it into their heads. But the American 
people, with the example of their own 
liberating war behind them, already 
understand it. The heroism of the Red 
Army is no accident—it is the only 
possible way in which the Red Army 
could fight. Fighting in a just war 
which involves a whole people is the 
condition of heroism. When Ameri- 
cans were fighting the same kind of 
war, in alliance with all the “finest and 
most upright people of the world,” we 
also had our heroes. The exploits of 
Ethan Allan, who stormed the British 
fort Ticonderoga with a handful of 
men; of General Marion, called the 
Swamp Fox, who fought the enemy be- 





(Left to right) Capt. Viaznikov, whose crew brought down four enemy planes in one combat; Lieut. Vershinin, victorious in an 





hind the lines, swooping down by night, 
destroying communications and muni- 
tions; the ride of Paul Revere: all 
these famous exploits of our own revo- 
lutionary heroes were individual ex- 
pressions of the collective American 
will to win, to smash the invader. The 
same heroism is seen on the Eastern 
front today because the same issues are 
at stake, and because once again a 
whole people has been roused to repel 
invasion, and is fighting with the knowl- 
edge that it is waging a just war, a 
war of liberation and democracy. 

Yet there is a difference between this 
war and all previous wars of liberation. 
This is a new kind ot war, not only in 
respect to the scope and intensity of 
the conflict and the new weapons in it. 
It is different because a new kind of 
people are involved in it, and it is this 
new people who are stamping this war 
with their own unique character. There 
was never a people like the Soviet peo- 
ple in the world before. 

Like all armies, the Red Army is 
made up overwhelmingly of workers 
and peasants. Unlike all other armies, 
the Red Army is also staffed by men 
who come from the same economic 
classes as the rank-and-file. But the 
really unique thing about the Red 
Army is that it is made up of workers 
and peasants of a new kind. ‘These 
Soviet workers have never known ex- 
ploitation, depressions, bosses, wage- 
cuts, unemployment. These Soviet 
peasants have never known the agony 
of “land-hunger,” rural misery, tenan- 
try, landlords. The staffs and rank- 
and-file of the Red Army have grown 
to manhood under twenty-four years 
of Soviet rule and socialist democracy. 
With their own hands and brains they 
have collectively built their one-sixth 
of the earth into a New World. Each 
individual is conscious that he has con- 
tributed to the colossal creation of 
Soviet power—which means security, 
leisure, health, education, labor in dig- 
nity and the opportunities of human 

(Continued on page 40) 


air combat with two giant bombers; Lieut. Shogiradze, whose battery destroyed six enemy tanks; Jr. Lieut. Tolstov, whose unit 
brought down 16 enemy bombers; Tractor Driver Menkov, stranded with machine in enemy territory, repaired and returned it. 


(Test radio transmission via RCA and Press Wireless) 























































































































Full text of the radio speech to the 
people of England by Maxim Litvinov, 
Former Soviet Commissar for Foreign 


Affairs, on July 8. 


ITLERITE Germany’s treacher- 

ous attack on the peaceful Soviet 
Union, despite the non-aggression pact 
between the two countries, confirmed 
by Hitler’s “own” repeated solemn 
declarations, has furnished the world 
with fresh and striking evidence that no 
country, whatever its policy, can feel 
secure so long as Nazism and Hitlerism 
exist. 

No agreements or treaties, no under- 
taking signed by Hitler and his hench- 
men, no promises or assurances on their 
part, no declarations of neutrality, no 
relations with them whatsoever can 
provide a guarantee against sudden, 
unprovoked attack. 

More, no peace that could be made 
would be protection against renewed 
attack at any moment. Nay, do we not 
know from the actual writings and 
declarations of Hitler himself, and his 
merry men, that they consider them- 
selves above all conception of the peace- 
ful co-existence of nations, international 
obligations, morals, honor, humanity— 
in a word all which distinguishes civil- 
ized society from the jungle? 

War, hatred, destruction and ex- 
termination are the breath of Hitler’s 
nostrils. In his autobiography, he ad- 
mits how he wilted and despaired 
during the time of international peace, 
and admits that without war he can see 
no point in living. Fields soaked in 
human blood, towns reduced to smoking 
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heaps of ashes, hunger, poverty, tears 
of mothers, wives, sisters—all these 
compose the element in which Hitler 
feels happy and comfortable. 

The Soviet Government was almost 
the first to realize the danger of Nazi 
aggressiveness, appealing to all nations 
to curb it and organize resistance to it. 
This is not the moment to go into the 
question of why the repeated appeals 
of the Soviet Government did not 
yield the desired results. When the 
house is on fire, the first necessity is 
to extinguish the flames. Why the fire 
was not prevented and whose fault 
this was can be looked into afterwards. 

Europe is on fire and parts of other 
continents too. More than a dozen 
states have lost their independence, 
their lands laid waste as if hordes of 
locusts had passed over them, their 
population reduced to slavery. 

Who can doubt that the same fate 
awaits, in the near future, those few 
countries which are still dragging out 
a wretched quasi-independent existence 
under the illusory cover of neutrality 
and pacts of non-aggression and “‘friend- 
ship” with Hitler? 

It has fallen to the lot of Great 
Britain and her Dominions, with the 
active support of the United States of 
America to bear the brunt of the ardu- 
ous struggle against Hitler with his 
vast war machine, the result of six 
years of elaborate preparations. 

And now this struggle has fallen 
with special force to the lot of the 
Soviet Union. To wage this struggle 
against the common foe to the bitter 
end is the single all-embracing task 
confronting these countries. 

In his diabolical plans for attacking 
other countries, in order to fulfill his 
dream of world domination, Hitler has 
always been ruled by the principle: 
“Divide and Attack!” He uses the most 
insidious means to prevent his intended 
victim from organizing his resistance, 
taking special pains to avoid war on 
two fronts against the most powerful 
European states. His strategy is to mark 
down his victims and strike at them, 
one by one, in the order prompted by 
circumstances. 

He intended first to deal with the 
Western States, so as to be free after- 
wards to fall upon the Soviet Union. 
This did not quite come off. There 
was a hitch somewhere. Hitler has 
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to England 


not the training for a channel swim- 
mer yet. And so another plan matured 
in his brain. Believing that he had se- 
cured himself a de facto truce in the 
West, he decided to have a “blitzkrieg,” 
lightning war, in the East, in order 
immediately afterwards to fall with 
added strength upon Great Britain 
and finish her off. 

He hoped at the same time to pre- 
vent simultaneous action against him- 


-self in the West and East by driving 


between them an “ideological” wedge. 

But it is already clear that this time 
Hitler was out in his reckonings, both 
as to the lightning quality of his blow 
in the East and as to the miraculous 
power of his “ideological” propaganda. 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, with that statesmanlike acumen 
which is characteristic of him, immedi- 
ately informed the world that he was 
not taken in by Hitler’s wiles, de- 
claring that victory over the Soviet 
Union by Hitler would be fraught 
with innumerable disasters and catas- 
trophes for the British Empire. 

We no less recognize the menace 
which Hitler’s victory in the West 
would constitute for us. Our Red 
Army, performing veritable miracles of 
heroism and resolution is bearing the 
shock of the whole of Hitler’s power- 
ful war machine and compeiling him 
to transfer more and more forces from 
West to East. Thanks to this, the 
English people are enjoying certain 
respite after twelve months’ incessant 
bombardment. 

It is all important that Hitler should 
not have a moment’s respite, that he 
should be disappointed in his hope of 
a de facto truce in the West. While 
his aim is to strike at one adversary at 
a time, ours should be to strike to- 
gether simultaneously, without respite, 
untiringly. 

Each blow struck now is ten times 
as effective and entails infinitely less 
expenditure and sacrifice than if it is 
delivered when any one of his adver- 
saries becomes weaker. 

Both the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain are fighting for the integrity 
and independence of their states, against 
enslavement, nay, the very extermin- 
ation of their peoples. 

And at the same time, their common 
victory will bring in its train the 

(Continued on page 42) 























A ANY conquerors have marched 
into Russia, but none have ever 
managed to achieve the aims they have 
set forth to accomplish. Even the Ta- 
tars, who did include some parts of 
what is now European Russia in their 
empire, preferred to exact tribute from 
the early Russian princes through 
threats of repeated invasion rather than 
actually to occupy and police the coun- 
try. Nearly simultaneously with the 
Tatars there took place an attempt to 
invade Russia on behalf of the order 
of Teutonic knights. On the ice of 
Lake Peipus the invading German 
knights were defeated in 1242. In the 
early years of the 17th century the 
Poles managed to occupy Moscow, but 
were soon expelled. Napoleon in 1812 
also held Moscow for a few weeks, but 
with disastrous results, both for his 
great army and for his reputation as a 
conqueror. Slightly over twenty years 
ago Russia was again invaded from all 
sides, and once more the country and 
the people succeeded in emerging vic- 
toriously. The older generation of 
Soviet citizens still remembers this in- 
vasion well. The threat of a new in- 
vasion was never effectively removed. 
However, a great deal has changed 
in the Soviet Union in the course of 
the last two decades. The entire eco- 
nomic structure of the country is now 
different and so is its economic might. 
The backward, predominantly agricul- 
tural empire of the tsars, with its il- 
literacy and oppression of numerous 
nationalities, has given way to an en- 
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ECONOMIC MIGHT 





OF THE USSR 


By VLADIMIR KAZAKEVICH 


The immense resources and phenomenal industrial growth 
which insure the victory of the Soviet Union over the Nazis 


tirely new state, a union of many free 
and equal nations, illiteracy has been 
nearly wiped out, and the country has 
joined the ranks of the foremost indus- 
trial nations of the world. The present 
fascist invaders, a streamlined version 
of the German imperialists of the last 
world war, confront an entirely new 
and much more powerful state than did 
the armies of Kaiser Wilhelm in 1914. 
What then constitutes the economic 
might of the Soviet Union? 
Geography has always been on the 
side of Russia when it came to defying 
invaders. Immediately prior to the 
outbreak of World War II the Soviet 
Union covered one-sixth of the inhab- 
ited part of the earth’s surface, spread- 
ing over an area of 8,176,000 square 
miles. The USSR extends from India 
to the Arctic, from the Baltic Sea to 
Alaska. The Soviet geographer Mik- 
hailov says: “The sun takes eleven 
hours to pass over this vast country. 
When it is nearly evening in Moscow, 
it is midnight at Lake Baikal, Siberia, 
and early morning in the far northeast- 
ern peninsula of Chukotka. When 
night falls over the country’s western 
frontier, it is daybreak at the eastern 
frontier.” The same author indicates 
that the railway which crosses the 
USSR to Vladivostok covers a distance 
equal to that from New York to Pata- 
gonia and that the length of the fron- 
tier lines of the Soviet Union are one 
and a half times the length of the equa- 
tor. No other country knows such a 
variety of climatic and geographic con- 
ditions nor such vast distances. 
Geography is not, however, the most 
decisive factor in the economic might 
of a country. Russia always possessed 
vast natural resources, but economic 
and cultural backwardness in the tsar- 
ist days prevented their proper exploi- 
tation. In fact, the very existence of 
many of these resources became known 
only quite recently, owing to the un- 
tiring efforts of Soviet scientists and 





the very broad and generous backing 
by the Soviet Government of all efforts 
to apprehend new natural resources. 
One of the great authorities in the 
field, the late I. M. Gubkin, Vice- 
President of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, reported that at the time 
of the International Geological Con- 
gress held in 1937 the oil reserves of 
the USSR were estimated at 6.5 bil- 
lion tons, the proven oil reserves being 
computed at 4 billion tons. Already 
in 1938 the estimate of oil reserves had 
to be raised to 8.7 billion tons and the 
proven oil reserves to over 4.6 billion 
tons. In 1913 the coal reserves of 
Russia were estimated at 230 billion 
tons. In 1937 the estimated figure was 
1,654 billion tons. The geological re- 
serves of iron ore were estimated to 
equal about 10.6 billion tons towards 
the end of the thirties, as against 2 bil- 
lion in 1913. Chromite deposits were 
discovered only after the revolution. 
Now the supplies of this ore are placed 
at over 16 million tons. The estimate 
of available manganese deposits was 
167 million tons in 1913. Estimates 
made around 1937 place these deposits 
around 750. million tons. Aluminum 
deposits now estimated in excess of 30 
million tons, were altogether unknown 
in the tsarist days. Deposits of potas- 
sium salts were unknown until 1929. 
The deposits discovered in that year 
contain approximately 18 billion tons. 
Thus the natural resources of the coun- 
try, always known to be vast, but pre- 
viously not sufficiently explored, have 
now been magnified many times by 
extensive and systematic exploration. 
This vast and rich USSR has also 
experienced remarkable changes in its 
population structure. The census of 
1926 placed the total population of the 
country at 146 million people. The 
census of 1939 already showed a popu- 
lation of 170 million, an increase of 
15.9 per cent over the figure of the 
previous census. The population in the 
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rest of Europe increased in the course 
of the same years by approximately 
8.7 per cent, or only about one-half as 
rapidly as the population of the USSR. 

In the years between the two cen- 
suses the natural increase in the rural 
population was 18.2 million people. 
But 24.4 million migrated to the 
cities, so that the net decrease in the 
rural population was 6.2 million. In 
1939 the urban population was nearly 
56 million, an increase of 29.6 million 
inhabitants over 1926. Due to the ex- 
ceedingly rapid expansion of industrial 
production the country was being rap- 
idly urbanized. The number of cities 
with more than 100,000 inhabitants in- 
creased in the years 1926 to 1939 from 
57 to 92. The countryside, owing to 
the mechanization of agriculture, was 
able to release more and more people to 
the cities and at the same time con- 
tinued to expand its own productivity. 

Soviet industry has shown a most 
phenomenal rate of growth, beginning 
with the era of the Five Year Plans. 
The period of restoration after World 
War I, the civil war and intervention, 
was about completed by 1926, when in- 
dustrial production exceeded the pre- 
war level of 1913. After the old level 
was exceeded a progressively increas- 
ing rise in productivity developed. In 
his report delivered in April 1939, Jo- 
seph Stalin spoke of a nine-fold in- 
crease in the value of industrial pro- 
duction for the year 1938, as compared 
with 1913. The chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, Voznesensky, 
speaking in February 1941, described 
Soviet industrial production for the 
year 1940 as showing a 434 per cent 
increase over 1929. Were we to have 
the complete latest figures, present Sov- 
iet industrial production would prob- 
ably exceed by more than 11 times the 
industrial production of tsarist Russia 
in 1913. Thus during the decade of 
the thirties, when all other industrial 
countries experienced a prolonged eco- 
nomic crisis, the Soviet Union demon- 
strated in the course of three Five Year 
Plans an _ unpredecented industrial 
growth. According to the compilations 
of the State Planning Commission, 
(the Gosplan), given in a book “The 
USSR and the Capitalist Countries” 
(published in Russian, 1939) the in- 
dustrial production of Russia in 1913 
equalled 6.9 per cent of that of the 
United States, while in 1937 Soviet 
industrial production reached 32.7 per 
cent of American production.* In 1913 
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These comparisons are based on a study 


comprising sixty per cent of all industries in the 
countries concerned. 


old Russia accounted for 2.6 per cent 
of the world’s industrial production, in 
1937 for 13.7 per cent. The Soviet 
Union has become a powerful indus- 
trial nation, still behind the United 
States, but competing successfully for 
second place in the world with Ger- 
many and England. It is of particular 
interest to note now, that according to 
the same source the industrial produc- 
tion of the Soviet Union in 1937 was 
17.3 per cent above that of Germany. 

Agriculture in the USSR underwent 
a most profound revolution in the 
course of the first Five Year Plan and 
the years that followed. While in 1928 
only 1.7 per cent of all the peasant 
households and 2.3 per cent of the ar- 
able land were included in the collecti- 
vized sector of farming, ten years later, 
in 1937, the collective farms embraced 
93 per cent of all farm households and 
99.1 per cent of the arable land. These 
figures are from another Gosplan pub- 
lication, ‘Socialist Agriculture in the 
USSR” (published in Russian, 1939). 

The arable area in 1938 exceeded 
that of 1913 by 30.4 per cent and for 
the last several years the crops have 







































Pouring steel in 
one of the foun- 
dries of the Mag- 
nitogorsk Iron 
and Steel Works 
situated in the 
Urals well beyond 
the range of 
enemy bombers. 


steadily exceeded the bumper crops of 
old tsarist Russia, no matter whether 
the weather conditions were mediocre 
or even poor. Last year’s grain har- 
vest of 119,000,000 metric tons was 
close to the all-time record, and this 
year’s crop is reported even better. The 
century-old threat of famine has been 
finally banished for good, and ample 
food supplies and grain surpluses in 
warehouses are now a certainty and not 
a matter of chance as used to be the 
case in the days of the tsars. In crops 
other than grain, as, for example, cot- 
ton, the Soviet Union has achieved even 
more rapid progress. 

Rapid industrialization has brought 
about not only the possibility of mecha- 
nizing agriculture but has also changed 
the relationship of industry to agricul- 
ture. Even as late as 1928 industry 
exceeded agriculture in relative im- 
portance only very slightly. By 1937 
the relationship of industry to agricul- 
ture was expressed roughly by the ratio 
of 4 to 1, in other words, the relative 
weight of these two branches of pro- 
duction was no longer equal. Industry 
became relatively nearly four times as 





























These powerful tank-like-caterpillar tractors are 
made at the Cheliabinsk plant in the Urals 


important as agriculture in the USSR. 

The extent of industrialization of 
the country and the general progress 
made in all lines of production are very 
vividly reflected in the figures of the 
total national income. In 1913 the na- 
tional income was 21 billions, as meas- 
ured in rubles of 1926-27 prices. The 
national income for 1940 as measured 
in the same kind of rubles, equalled 
125.5 billion. ‘This is an increase of 
nearly exactly six times. Again, as in 
the case with industrial production, 
two factors stand out most clearly: the 
unprecedentedly rapid growth of the 
national income as compared to other 
countries and the particularly rapid 
expansion of the national income exact- 
ly during the decade of an economic 
crisis throughout the rest of the world. 

Another distinguishing feature of the 
Soviet Union, contributing very sub- 
stantially to its economic might, is the 
rational distribution of economic facili- 
ties. From tsarist Russia the Soviets 
inherited a most inconvenient distri- 
bution of production facilities. For in- 
stance, many factories in tsarist days 
were located near the pre-1914 Russian- 
German border. The placement of new 
industries as near as possible to the 
source of raw materials, has been the 
aim of the Soviet authorities from the 
very start. However, only beginning 
with the first Five Year Plan did a 
really broad redistribution of produc- 
tive facilities get under way. Now the 
Ural-Kuzbas area alone has an indus- 
trial production larger than that of all 
of tsarist Russia. New industries have 


arisen in the Far East, in Central Asia, 
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and in the Caucasus. The industrial 
center of the Soviet Union has been 
definitely moving east, more and more 
miles away from the western frontier. 
In each economic area the Soviet Union 
attempts to build an economy as diver- 
sified as the natural resources and the 
climate will warrant. . If at all pos- 
sible, each district is made self-sufficient 
in regard to fuel, food and as many 
other necessities as practicable. During 
the last several years, particular stress 
has been put on the establishment of 
duplicate facilities in some other dis- 
tant end of the country for the most 
important industrial plants. Huge re- 
serves of supplies have been built up in 
all parts of the country. No other 
country has ever undertaken such a 
rational and planned distribution of 
industrial facilities. The temporary 
occupation of any area by an invader 
would therefore have a much less dam- 
aging effect on the operation of the en- 
tire economy in the Soviet Union, than 
in any other country. The rapid in- 
dustrial development of many areas in 
the east has placed the USSR in a par- 
ticularly advantageous position to coun- 
teract the effects of invasion in the west. 

No country can now be altogether 
self-sufficient economically. There are, 
however, varying degrees of depen- 
dence on imports. The Soviet Union 
still has to import tea, wool, lead, alum- 
inum and rubber. It can however 
amply supply all its normal needs in 
grain, cotton, sugar, coal, oil, iron, 
manganese, paper and many other es- 
sential basic commodities. But even 
in those products that the USSR must 
import, a constantly rising percentage 
of the total consumption is met by do- 
mestic production. In this respect the 
change is not only very great as com- 
pared with 1913, when the country did 
not produce at all some of the products 
that it now produces in full quantity, 
but even as compared to such recent 
years as 1934 and 1935. From the 
point of view of being able to supply its 
own needs the Soviet Union is far 
ahead not only of any European coun- 
try taken separately, but also of the 
entire continent of Europe taken as a 
unit. 

The transportation facilities of the 
USSR are traditionally regarded in the 
United States as one of the weak spots 
of the Soviet economy. Such a view 
may have arisen partly because of the 
constant discussions in the Soviet Union 
as to how to improve and expand the 
transportation facilities further. The 
railroad mileage in the Soviet Union 









has increased from about 58 thousand 
kilometers in 1913 to 85 thousand 
kilometers in 1938. Before the out- 
break of World War II the Soviet 
Union occupied first place in Europe as 
a producer of trucks. Lumber, oil, 
grain and tractors are transported to 
an increasing extent over the very ex- 
tensive inland water transportation sys- 
tem. Soviet air transportation lines 
are more than twice as long as those of 
the United States and carry about nine 
times as much freight. The efficiency 
of the Soviet railroad system must be 
very high, because the density of the 
trafic is much greater than even that 
of the United States railroad. The 
efficiency of Soviet railroads played no 
minor role in helping to crack the 
Mannerheim Line. 

The armies of Hitler now advancing 
on the Soviet Union are meeting a stiff 
resistance not only because of the unan- 
imous will of the people to fight for 
their rights and to expel the intruder, 
but also because the country has the 
economic means and organization neces- 
sary to wage a modern war, a war not 
only of men but also of machines and 
supplies. If Hitler still thinks in the 
terms of the Russia that was, he is 
most profoundly mistaken and is there- 
fore now rapidly learning something 
about Soviet economics that any clear- 
headed student of the subject could 
have told him long ago in a brief mem- 
orandum. The present economic might 
of the Soviet Union is immeasurably 
greater than that of any of the coun- 
tries German fascism has so far suc- 
cessfully attacked and invaded. The en- 
tire economic structure of the Soviet 
Union, its geography and distribution 
of production facilities, lend themselves 
particularly well for effective mobili- 
zation and a successful fight against in- 
vasion. Were it to come to a war of 
attrition there is just no comparison 
between the economic potentialities of 
the Soviet Union and those that can in 
the long run be mustered by fascist 
Germany. Napoleon used to believe 
that victory is obtained by the biggest 
battalions. The economic might of the 
USSR is in this case the bigger batta- 
lion, and even barring for the moment 
all other considerations, which are of 
course extremely important and work 
in favor of the USSR, the economic 
might of the Soviet Union alone is a 
powerful indicator of the ultimate vic- 
tory of the Soviet Union over the forces 
of fascism now led by Hitler in this 
fore-doomed attempt at subjugating and 
conquering the first land of Socialism. 
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An Ameriean Seaman 


in a Soviet Port 


The peaceful, happy life of Vladivostok seen on a visit 
a short time before the Nazi invasion of the USSR 


NE thing all the anti-Soviet talk 

did to me; it made me inquisitive 
about the place so many newspapers 
were busy hanging “danger” signs on. 
So, when I got an opportunity to ship 
on a boat carrying cargo to a Soviet 
port I grabbed it. The boat was the 
motor vessel Excelsior, operating for 
the American Export Lines, and char- 
tered out to the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration which handles trade betwen 
America and the USSR. 

We sailed out of Jersey City. The 
cargo, as far as I could judge by the 
crating and stowing, was mainly oil 
drilling machinery and leather. We 
were out forty-five days before we 
reached Vladivostok. 

We anchored in the outer bay. One 
of the first things we saw there was a 
flotilla of submarines. They were 
painted black and looked business like. 
There were about four of them. I 
judged they were making from 12 to 
14 knots. We lay there for a day and 
a half. Then we got instructions to 
shift ship a short distance away. At 
our new anchorage we had another 
day’s wait. Then a government boat 
arrived and put some people aboard. 

Shortly after, all hands were called 
up to a room that had been a passen- 
ger’s dining salon on previous voyages. 
When we got there we saw Red Army 
soldiers and Red Navy sailors, four 
or five of them, and a woman doctor. 

That was my first introduction to 
Soviet people; and I can say I was 
pleased to make their acquaintance, 
they were so friendly and sociable. I was 
particularly impressed by the woman 
doctor and the way she carried out 
the medical inspection. It’s not so 
common to see a woman doctor any- 
way; and here was one as medical 
officer for their government’s maritime 
commission! I wasn’t so surprised 
afterwards, to learn that they have 
as many women doctors there as men. 

Then again, a sailor isn’t used to 
friendly, respectful treatment from 


any doctor, especially one with a com- 
mission and most especially on an in- 
spection. You have to wait for atten- 
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tion till the officers have been attended 
to, and all the doctor’s friendliness 
has been used up on them. And it has 
to be “sir” to them all through the 
coughing and spitting. 

This woman doctor made the in- 
spection without first examining the 
uniforms. She made no distinction 
between officers and men. All the men 
noticed this and it made a big impres- 
sion on them. Another thing that 
impressed the men was the happy look 
that came to that woman doctor’s face 
when her examination showed that 
nothing was the matter with you. 

Those of us who had something the 
matter were told they could get free 
treatment for what ailed them on 
shore. Our captain was so impressed 
he called in one of the men he knew 
was suffering from rheumatism. He 
advised him to take advantage of the 
offer because the modern treatments 
for rheumatism are so expensive. 

That chap took the treatments and 
didn’t have to pay a cent. They gave 
him a thorough going over and the 
best treatments money can buy—if you 
have the money. And they helped him 
a lot. And he told me the doctors 
at the hospital were kindly and sociable 
like the woman doctor of their mari- 
time commission. 

One man who was suffering from 
a toothaciie was told that if the pain 
was bad and he didn’t want to wait 
for treatment till we docked he could 
go ashore, ahead, in the government 
boat. That’s how considerate they 
were, 

During the inspection all the doors 
everywhere had to be opened and kept 
open. Cameras and private radios were 
put under seal. All through the un- 
loading guards were stationed at the 
foot of the gangway and sometimes 
on the ship’s decks. Vladivostok is 
the main Soviet army and navy base 
on the Far Eastern coast. That was 
why there were so many war craft in 
the harbor. We also saw army and 
navy people in the streets. 

A few hours after the inspection 
another government boat pulled up to 









Viadivostok—along the main “drag” 


tell us we could proceed into the inner 
harbor. We steamed in, and dropped 
the mud hook, for a time, while room 
was being made for us at the dock. 

While waiting there, and while we 
were in the bay, I looked around at 
the craft, steaming in and out. Vla- 
divostok is a busy harbor. It has 
twelve to fifteen miles of wharfage, | 
should judge; and practically every 
foot of it is busy. Almost all the boats 
flew the Soviet flag. I saw freighters 
up to 10,000 tons. 

Being a big army and navy base as I 
said, a lot of the ships were war vessels. 
I have already mentioned the black 
painted submarines. I must have seen, 
altogether, eighty to ninety war craft 
of all kinds from mosquito boats to 
cruisers. 

Some of our men who'd been in the 
navy and knew about war craft, when 
they looked: these boats over remarked 
on their solid, well-built appearance. 
They looked so to me too. From those 
samples I’d say it wouldn’t be smart 
for any other country to belittle the 
Soviet navy. 

Their commerce vessels were well 
buiit too. I looked them over. This 
was in mid-winter, mind you, and ships 
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sailing Far Northern waters. One of 
them was an ice-breaker. In other 
words it was in the latitudes and in the 
season when it is hard to keep a neat 
coat of paint on a ship’s sides. But 
these boats looked trim and substantial 
and well constructed. From the shape 
and riveting on the steel plates I should 
say the Soviets use the American type 
of ship construction. The booms and 
the rigging looked shipshape. 

The freighters had live chickens and 
cattle aboard, tu make sure of fresh 
food. The newest ones, I heard, have 
refrigeration. 

It was not long before a space was 
cleared on the dock for us to tie up 
to. I had a chance to watch their 
methods of unloading, and the work 
of their longshormen. 

Two things impressed everybody. 
One was their efficient and modern 
unloading machinery. They had four 
cranes over the ship taking out the 
cargo. ‘The other thing that impressed 
us was the smooth, steady and careful 
way the longshoremen worked. Not 
one man carried an overloaded sling. 
There was no cursing foreman around 
to drive them. ‘There was no accident. 
I don’t think there was a scratched 
finger on that twelve day job. 

The work went more slowly than 
it would in New York. Sometimes, 
if the longshore gang struck a problem, 
they knocked off and went into a hud- 
dle to consult about it. This nearly 
drove our officers frantic. On the other 
hand, as I’ve said, there was no acci- 
dent ; no widows or cripples were made 
in a rush to save money. ‘The long- 
shoremen seemed to feel they were 
working for themselves. They didn’t 
seem to feel any need to gamble a leg 
or a hand to save money. During the 
entire job music was broadcast from 
loud speakers. It made the work 
cheerful. I noticed that they did that 


on construction and other outdoor jobs. 

Our men, talking among themselves, 
remarked on this attitude of the work- 
ers and the 


way the work was orga- 








nized to avoid accidents and exhaustion. 
You could tell that whoever supervised 
the unloading had his mind on the 
men as well as on getting out the cargo. 

The unloading was a twelve day job 
so we had a chance to see the town and 
get acquainted with some of the people. 
The last is what interested me most. 

The big thing, and the other men 
noticed it too, was the friendliness of 
the people. I’ve been on the sea many 
years and circulated in many ports. I’ve 
left ship to be barked at by the dock 
guards, and given the look by cops that 
means “guilty till proved innocent.” 
I've seen everywhere the way ordinary 
people shy away from a seaman, if they 
recognize him. Generally speaking, 
they shy away from any kind of 
stranger. The sort who are friendly 
are usually those who are in the busi- 
ness of cheering up seamen. That’s 
why, no matter how differently he may 
plan them, a seaman’s shore days 
usually include drink and prostitutes. 
But there were no prostitutes to be 
found in Vladivostok, 

The dock and customs guards, the 
inspection staff here were all courteous 
and friendly. On the streets the people 
passing by were courteous and helpful, 
and friendly. Nobody was suspicious 
ot you. Nobody was out to roll you. 
They had better ways of making a 
living. 

That was another thing that im- 
pressed me and my shipmates. In other 
ports the customs and dock people, 
when they’re not ice cold to you, they 
chisel for food, clothing, cigarettes, 
money—anything they think they can 
get out of you. But, in Vladivostok 
we couldn’t even force things on any 
of the people. When we offered any- 
thing it was refused though very po- 
litely, not in a way to offend you. 
Ashore, it was different. People would 
take a piece of candy or a cigarette 
from you. But they always offered 
their candy and their paper mouthpiece 
type of cigarettes in return. 

The seamen’s club in Vladivostok 


Ships in the harbor of Murmansk (left) and Vladivostok (right) 


was a nice place, a large building of 


stone with plastered walls inside and 
handsomely fitted out. On New Year’s 
Eve they threw a party for the foreign 
seamen. They gave us a big feed and 
we danced till two in the morning. 
The band played some American num- 
bers. We gave them a good workout. 
I spent a lot of time at that club. The 
girls who came there were a pleasant, 
intelligent type. They were teachers, 
nurses, stenographers, mainly. All of 
them were studying a foreign language 
and they visited the foreign seamen’s 
club to get a little practice. The men 
who came around also were there to 
get a spell of practice conversation. You 
enjoyed talking to all of them because 
they were so friendly and jolly and 
intelligent. 

They certainly showed patience and 
consideration. One of our shipmates 
nade an exhibition of himself. He came 
in drunk and tried to start a fight by 
standing in front of pictures of Lenin 
and Stalin and their other Soviet lead- 
ers, and cursing at them, The Soviet 
people just let him alone, ignored him. 
When he came back another night and 
repeated the performance, we were so 
disgusted we American seamen there 
got up a little steering committee of 
cur own, rushed him out and left him 
where he could cool off. 


Vladivostok is a town about the size 
of Seattle. It has the look and feel of 
a frontier town, construction going on 
all around. The horizon line always 
had boats on it. On the waterfront the 
docks were lined with boats loading 
and unloading. At the railyards there 
was not an idle switch engine. In the 
streets traffic was always brisk, with 
trolleys, trucks, busses, and autos, and 
people on the go. 

The streets were neat, nothing like 
the usual town in the Far East. The 
roadways were asphalted and the side- 
walks paved. You could walk easy 
without having to watch your step for 
fear of softening your shoe on some- 
thing unpleasant. 











The traffic lights were modern, run 
on a system something like New 
York’s. Most of the cars.you saw in 
the streets were old but they were well 
kept. The few new cars looked like 
Fords. You saw more busses and trucks 
than private cars—the other way round 
from an American town. 

Trucks were often used to transport 
people. You could tell a truck was 
coming before it hove to, by the sound 
cf the singing with the truck’s engine 
providing the bass, 

That was something that strikes you 
in Vladivostok, the way people sing, 
especially when a bunch of them get 
together. Squads of soldiers marching 
through the streets were always sing- 
ing. There was a jolly atmosphere in 
general. Crowds coming out of fac- 
tories, girls pouring out of office build- 
ings in the evening were like people 
aiound the gates of a baseball field. 

You saw children too, swarming 
around the schools. On holidays you 
see still more of them. Then you see 
what big families the Soviet people 
have, because they go out in family 
groups. ‘The most noticeable thing 
about the kids is their self-confidence. 
Not one of the kids was shy with me. 

A seaman is a good judge of parks 
—I don’t have to say why. I went 
through Vladivostok’s parks, and even 
though it was winter, you could see 
that they would be nice places in the 
warm months. There were plenty of 
benches. When I remarked on their 
parks the Russians at the club told me 
I'd see something in parks when the 
new ones they’re building were opened. 
They told me the whole city was being 
reconstructed, 

That hit you in the eyes wherever 
you walked. Everywhere there were 
fences around sites where foundations 
were being dug, scaffolding around 
buildings in construction, and new 
buildings, many of them apartment 
houses, fine and modern. The people 
who walked in and out of these fine 
modern apartment houses were plain 
working people. That was something 
else that impressed us. 

The smaller houses I saw and that 
I looked into on a long walk down 
the main drag, looked neat and com- 
fortable inside, but they could have had 
a better paint job on them. 

I also went into the stores and looked 
around and bought a few articles. 
Judging from the exchange rate, the 
prices were reasonable. The stores were 
always full, always had the feel of a 
sale day; but the service was good. I 





didn’t see the long lines you read about 
in most of the stories about the USSR. 
Also there was stuff on the shelves, 
and on the counters, new stock being 
piled in all the time as the old stock 
was bought out. Not only was there 
plenty of stock, but the stuff was good. 
I guess the people who write those 
stories about no goods in the Soviet 
stores make sure of a shortage before 
they try to do any shopping—if they 
don’t just invent the shortages. 
When I saw long lines in front of a 
building it turned out to be a bank, 
and the people were getting pay checks 
cashed and depositing money in sav- 
ing’s accounts. A cop on the corner 
was kidding with people on the line. 
And that was typical of the way the 
dock guards, the customs police, sol- 
diers and sailors, all types of the boys 


in uniforms, behaved toward the 
people. Always friendly and good 
humored. 


There were as I’ve said lots of the 
boys in uniform on the streets. Some 
of my shipmates had been in the army 
and navy. They watched the squads 
that swing down the streets, singing as 
they marched. They said it was per- 
fect marching. It was limber marching, 
nothing like the Nazi goosestepping. 

But what impressed them still more 
was the good relations between the 
men themselves, between them and 
civilians, between the officers and the 
ranks and especially between the ser- 
vices; between the sailors and soldiers. 
They didn’t seem to think it was smart 
to insult each other, by way of a greet- 
ing, or pick a fight. 

As far as I could see, this was part 
oi the general friendliness and good 
feeling people have for each other ana 
even for foreigners. 

I had a shipmate who had once 
1anched sheep and knew wool. He 
went over to one of the soldiers and 
when he began feeling his coat the boy 
unbuttoned and threw the coat open 
to show that it was a sheepskin. My 
shipmate felt of the other stuff of the 
uniform and he said it was “pure wool, 
but of the best.” 

He said the cloth in the ordinary 
clothes of the people in the street was 
coarse but good. To my eyes the 
clothes were like what working people 
with jobs wear everywhere. 

The women’s dresses were not fancy, 
but neat and attractive. From the 


stories I’d seen I thought that the 
women would be big, hefty Amazons, 
without much femininity. The only 
excuse for that picture was their robust 





health. But to my eyes, a look of good 
health makes a woman more attractive 
and more feminine. 

I saw a few women truck drivers, 
but in general, I noticed women 
workers mostly in offices, restaurants, 
stores, hospitals. All the barbers were 
women. On the ships, women were in 
the mess room; they were cooks; but 
they were also officers, engineers and 
radio operators. On a passing tugboat 
we noticed a woman in command. A 
woman was chief engineer on one of 
the barge cranes that unloaded us. If 
they are easing out of heavy work for 
good enough physiological reasons, you 
find them everywhere else. 

What all this adds up to is the hap- 
piness and contentment you see in the 
faces of everybody around. The men 
looked it I guess, because they have 
jobs and never any anxiety about how 
long they will last. One of the reasons 
we were so long unloading was be- 
cause we had a short crew of longshore- 
men. There seems to be a shortage of 
longshoremen on the Vladivostok 
waterfront, They don’t seem to be able 
to train them fast enough to catch up 
with the expanding trade. As for the 
women it’s easy to see why they are 
cheerful. They have husbands, jobs, 
children and free way for wherever 
they have the ambition to go. 

I’ve heard people say there is no 
difference between the Soviet Union 
and the totalitarian states. I can think 
of plenty of differences. And I’ve seen 
some of the differences with my own 
eyes. I’ve seen people in Italian and 
German ports. The people in the 
streets of those ports don’t have the 
look I’ve been telling about. 

At the time we were in Vladivostok, 
which was in the last days of Decem- 
ber there were two other groups of 
foreign seamen in town. One of them 
was the Scandinavian crew of a steam- 
er with a Panamanian registry. They 
seemed to be even better impressed 
with Vladivostok than we were. But 
the most enthusiastic were the crew 
of a Yugoslav steamer. I think they 
would have considered it a happy jour- 
ney’s end if they had found their home 
port changed into a second Vladivostok, 
on their return. 

People, of course, like their own 
country best. But my shipmates and 
I, though we disagreed on numbers of 
things, agreed that the Soviet people 
seemed happy and well taken care of. 

We agreed that Socialism seemed to 
be working out all right for the Rus- 
sians. 
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FIERCELY FLOWS THE DON 


By MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 


The famous Soviet novelist describes the com- 
ing of the war to a little village on the Don 


Veshenskaya Village, by cable 
OBILIZED Red Army men, 


and those seeing them off, are 
hurrying to the square in Veshenskaya 
village, described in my novel “Quiet 
Flows the Don.” 

Ahead of me run two children whose 
parents are trying to keep up with 
them. The father is a stocky fellow, a 
tractor driver; the mother a swarthy 
young woman with lips tightly pressed 
together. Catching up with me she 
says quickly to her husband, 

“Again these German scum coming 
at us. They do not let us live in peace 
together. .. . Now Fedya, be merciless 
with them!” 

Fedya smiles condescendingly. “Leave 
it tome. I know a thing or two.” Then 
glancing at the fields, he says, ““You’d 
better tell your brigade leader, when you 
get back, to pile the haystacks properly.” 

Rows of mobilized men stand around 
a platform on the square, with huge 
masses of people seeing them off. On 
the platform a tall, broad-chested Cos- 
sack, Zemlyakov, speaks: 

“As a Red Partisan I served former- 
ly in an artillery battery. I went 
through the entire Civil War. My son, 
like me, is serving in the artillery fight- 
ing the German fascists. As a first-rate 
artillery marksman I volunteered to be 
in the same detachment with my son 
so that together we could destroy the 
fascist scum.” 

Young Cossack Vypryizhvin speaks: 
“Finnish White guards killed my broth- 
er. I volunteer and ask to be sent to 
the Finnish front to take my brother’s 
place and mercilessly avenge his death!” 

Old worker Pravdenko says: “I have 
two sons in the Red Army; in aviation 
and in the infantry. My fatherly words 
to them were, ‘Be merciless with the 
enemy until complete annihilation.’ 
And if they should need assistance, old 
as I am I will take gun in hand!” 

Thickly ripening, luscious green 
winter wheat rises like a wall, like 
young reeds. The rye is taller than 
aman. We stop our automobile and 
a rider in Cossack cap with red piping 
approaches and points to the rye. 
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“See what a beauty, and here this 
German devil—a curse on his soul! 
In vain he started this. . . . Tell me, 
what’s new on the front?” 

We tell him the latest communiques. 
Smoothing down his grey moustache 
he says: “Our youth is fighting bravely 
and skillfully. But what will happen 
when we experienced, dyed-in-the-wool 
fighters who helped smash three wars 
will be called up? We will cut them 
to pieces. That’s what I say; in vain 
they’ve started this!” 

I ask: “How are things in your 
village ?” 

He says: “Only one thought is in 
our minds: get done with the day of 
harvest and gather the grain. But 
should the Red Army need us sooner, 
we are ready to go right now. The 
women will manage the fields without 
us. We have made good tractor and 
combine drivers of them. We would 
willingly go to fight in this war. 
There is great national wrath against 
Hitler. What’s the matter with life 
without war?” 

For a while he smokes quietly and 
looks sideways at his horse grazing 
in the grass. Then he says thought- 
fully: 

“Who is this devil of a Hitler, this 
poisonous insect that attacks everybody 
and gives none any peace? During 
the night I recalled the German war 
and how we cut down Germans right 
and left... Eight of them I cut down 
with this hand. And it occurred to me: 
‘Why, Hitler too was in that German 
war. And I felt so peeved and furious 
that I stood up on my bed and cried out 
loud, ‘Why wasn’t he among those 
eight? Bang would go my sword and 
I would have cut him in two!’ And 
my wife asked drowsily. ‘What are you 
boiling about?’ ‘About Hitler, thrice 
be he cursed! Sleep Natasha.’ ” 

The Cossack extinguishes the butt 
of his cigarette and says, “But never 
mind, his day will come! If you should 
happen to be in Moscow tell Comrade 
Stalin that Don Cossacks of all ages 
are ready to serve. Good-bye. I must 
be off to help the women!” 






The Cossack rider disappears and 
only light specks of dust raised by the 
wind show the road he has taken. On 
the second day of the war even those 
who had long been released from work 
because of age flocked to the fields. Old 
men and women only worked on the 
threshing grounds. But when one of 
the old women said to an old man, 
“You'd better go home grandpa. We’ll 
manage without you,” the old man re- 
plied angrily: 

“T’ve three grandsons in this war 
with the Germans and I must help 
them in some way. You’re too young 
to teach me. Wait till you get to be 
my age then you'll teach, there now!” 

Two feelings fill the hearts of the 
Don Cossacks: love of fatherland, of 
the great Stalin, and hatred of fascist 
invaders. Love will live forever but 
hatred will last until final annihilation 
of the enemy. Woe to the one who 
aroused this hatred and this cold fury 
of national wrath! 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
VOLUNTEERS 


The famous Soviet composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich has volunteered to serve 
in a general enrollment of the people 
for destruction of fascism. Shostakovich 
issued a statement saying: 

“My heart is filled with the same 
feelings of patriotism and love for my 
country as are the hearts of millions of 
Soviet people. These feelings are mani- 
fested in an ardent desire to defend 
our homeland against the hated enemy 
and completely annihilate the fascist 
reptile. 

“T shall defend my country and am 
ready, without sparing my strength 
or life, to carry out any task assigned 
to me. I give myself unreservedly for 
defense of my great homeland, for de- 
struction of the enemy, for victory. 
Two hundred million people of our 
nation will sweep down on the enemy 
to deal the final blow. This force will 
smash and exterminate the hordes of 
fascism.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 














OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








uestion: What are the functions and 
Po of trade unions in the USSR?— 
J. T., Fall River, Mass. 


Answer: The trade union is the basic 
organization of the working people of 
the Soviet Union. The right of trade 
union organization is recognized in the 
Constitution of the USSR, (Article 126). 
The overwhelming majority of the work- 
ers in the USSR, about 25 million, belong 
to the Soviet trade unions. Membership 
in them is entirely voluntary. 

Collective working agreements and col- 
lective bargaining are universal and cover 
every branch of industry, trade and ser- 
vice. Trade unions carry on negotiations 
with the management and sign agree- 
ments on behalf of the workers. In the 
shops the trade union committees to- 
gether with the management set the 
norms and work out the corresponding 
wage scales. They also settle grievances. 
The unions supervise all socialist compe- 
tition and participate in the granting of 
awards for merit. They also participate 
in the periodic examinations of workers’ 
skill and improved qualifications which 
make workers eligible to promotion to 
higher categories, with corresponding in- 
crease in wages. 

The trade unions are intimately con- 
cerned with the state of Soviet industry. 
They therefore carry on production con- 
ferences, meetings for improved produc- 
tion and larger output and for general 
greater efhiciency. The trade unions are 
given the job of factory inspection and 
are active in the prevention of industrial 
accidents. 

One of the important functions of the 
trade unions in the USSR is the adminis- 
tration and distribution of the vast sums 
of the social security fund. This fund 
consists of payments by industry and gov- 
ernment and to which workers do not 
contribute. However, the administration 
of it is in the hands of the trade unions. 
The trade unions play an active part in 
the improvement of housing and general 
living standards of the workers. 

Trade union committees publish news- 
papers in every plant. The trade union 
movement publishes a number of big 
daily papers. The trade unions run 
workers’ clubs around which the highly 
developed social and cultural activities 
available to all workers revolve. They 
Operate recreational and cultural centers, 
rest homes and sanitaria as well as many 
schools and numerous lecture courses, 
etc. In addition to the above activities 
the workers through their trade unions 
Participate in the political life of the 
country and in the administration of local 
governments. The trade unions nominate 
candidates for election to the Soviets and 
a large number of volunteer workers take 
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part in the work of committees of the 
city governments, such as housing in- 
spection, school boards, management of 
theaters, museums, libraries, playgrounds 
and numerous other activities. 

The support and enthusiasm of the 
trade union is an essential condition for 
the success of any campaign or project 
launched in the Soviet Union. 


Question: How does the Soviet Union 
pay for its purchases made abroad ?— 
T. M., Jr., Allentown, Pa. 


Answer: Foreign trade in the Soviet 
Union is a monopoly of the Soviet people 
and is entirely controlled by the govern- 
ment. This enables the Soviet Union to 
plan its purchases as well as it sales 
from abroad. Its import and export trade 
is part of the general social economic plan 
of the Soviet Union. All obligations the 
Soviet Union assumes in connection with 
its import trade are planned in ac- 
cordance with its ability to pay by its 
own exports and if need be, by payments 
of balances in gold or credits already 
established abroad. 

During the first Five Year Plan the 
Soviet Union’s purchases abroad exceeded 
its sales and the adverse balance of trade 
was paid out of its gold and precious 
metal accumulations. In the world ex- 
port markets the Soviet Union enjoys the 
reputation of a good customer that was 
never in default. It pays very promptly 
and in many cases anticipates its bills. 

During the second Five Year Plan, 
1932-1937, the Soviet Union achieved a 
favorable balance of trade to the amount 
of nearly a half a billion dollars; 
($455,300,000). However, American- 
Soviet trade always showed a balance in 
favor of the United States. The Soviet 
Union always bought considerably more 
than she sold here and of course paid 
the balance in gold. 


Question: Will you please comment on 
Mr. Eastman’s statment in his article in 
the Reader’s Digest for June to the effect 
that by a decree published on April 8, 
1939, the Soviet Union made the death 
penalty applicable to juvenile offenders of 
12 years of age and over for such minor 
crimes as stealing—S. G., New York 
City. 


Answer: Mr. Eastman has used the 
Reader’s Digest to perpetrate a journal- 
istic fraud not dnly upon its readers, but 
we are afraid also upon its editors. 
Firstly, the date of the decree to which 
Eastman has reference is given incor- 
rectly. The decree was published in 
1935 and not in 1939 as he states. 

All that this decree provides is that 
minors of 12 and over found stealing or 
committing violence inflicting bodily harm, 
attempting murder or committing mur- 
der, were to be brought before the crim- 
inal courts where proper punishment may 
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be applied to them. The same decree 
further provides that adults who were 
guilty of having encouraged juveniles to 
violate the law or forced them to commit 
crimes, if found guilty be sentenced to no 
less than five years of deprivation of free- 
dom. 

Mr. Eastman is obviously deliberately 
contending a number of absurdities. First 
he pretends that in spite of careful 
enumeration of the widest range of 
crimes from theft to murder, the decree 
intends that the highest punishment, that 
of death, should be applied to the smallest 
of the crimes, that is of a juvenile steal- 
ing, as he puts it, a bar of candy. Would 
not the very enumeration of various 
crimes suggest a variety of degrees of 
punishment? Furthermore, since the de- 
cree expressly provides a five year sen- 
tence for adult instigators and accom- 
plices in the crime, why does Mr. East- 
man pretend to assume that a juvenile 
offender will get the death penalty for 
the smallest offence while the adult may 
only get a prison sentence? Of course it 
is too ridiculous to suppose that Mr. 
Eastman really believes what he stated 
for the benefit of the readers of the 
Digest. We may also add that according 
to the Soviet code still in force now, the 
death penalty could not be applied to 
minors in any case. The Soviet law ex- 
plicitly exempts from the death penalty 
persons who at the time of the commis- 
sion of the crime have not attained the 
age of 18 and women in condition of 
pregnancy. 

It is not too much to expect that Mr. 
Eastman knows better or most certainly 
could have found out the facts before 
dishing out his “expert” opinion. Mr. 
Eastman makes much of the fact that 
according to this decree the juvenile 
offenders may be brought before the 
criminal courts. In this connection we 
believe our readers will be interested in 
the following. 

Mr. Nathan Berman, who is an au- 
thority on the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency in the Soviet Union, and whose 
articles on the subject appeared in many 
publications, including Soviet Russia To- 
day, wrote concerning this subject to Mr. 
Eastman as well as to the editors of the 
Reader’s Digest. With the permission 
of Mr. Berman we quote: 





“I assume that your specialty is not de- 
linquency or criminology, therefore I should 
like to point out to you this additional 
fact. In many states (of the United States 
T. B.) the higher courts, such as the county 
or circuit, have concurrent jurisdiction with 
our juvenile courts. This means that they 
can try and sentence juveniles under 16 or 
17 years brought before them. Does this 
mean that such juveniles will be sentenced 
to the electric chair just because they are 
tried in those courts? Of course not. The 
same is true in the Soviet Union, especially 
since the Criminal Code specifically pro- 
hibits it there.” 
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Wel 


Before the Invasion 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Enclosed is a letter that I have received 
from my sister. The letter is written in Ger- 
man. I have truthfully translated this letter 
and I’m sending same to you to be published 
in Soviet Russia Today. 

It is my desire that our friends and read- 
ers of Soviet Russia Today should know what 
the great USSR has done for these formerly 
oppressed people in seven months’ time. 

To our great sorrow all this is temporarily 
disrupted by the barbaric onslaught of the 
Nazi gang. The people that have had the 
good fortune to live under Socialism, if only 
for a short time, will do their utmost to win 
this war and liberate all the enslaved people 
all over this world. 


Bodfish, Calif. 


L. Rauch 


Dear Louis ann Hanna: 


Our life in the new Soviets is daily im- 
proving, the cultural question is completely 
solved. 

We have a Ukrainian theater and a Jewish 
theater, composed of the best actors available 
in this part of the Ukraine. We also have a 
state choir and a large philharmonic orchestra, 
where we can hear the best Russian soloists. 

I attend most of the concerts and hope 
that when your great Paul Robeson visits our 
ae again I shall be privileged to hear 
im. 

I regret very much that we did not join 
the USSR ten years ago. I would have been 
a much better pianist if I had had the op- 
portunities that our students now have. 

I don’t know whether you can possibly 
imagine what the Soviets offer the diligent 
student. Our schools are free. The ambitious 
student gets a stipend. Notes and all kinds of 
books are free and are available in enormous 
quantities. 

The student that does not have his own 
instrument may practice in our school rooms, 
where we have every known instrument avail- 
able. 

Dear Louis, what this means for a student 
that did not have all these splendid opportu- 
nities, I know very well from personal expe- 
rience. Today, in our own Czernovitz, all our 
students have all this and much mo-e. We 
have never even dreamed of ever having so 
much offered to our youth in every endeavor. 

What wouldn’t I be willing to give to be 
ten years younger! When I look at my stu- 
dents of the conservatory, how free, easy and 
good life is for them, I too would like to be 
a student once more. 

I do hope to be able to improve my knowl- 
edge of music soon. We are expecting out- 
standing teachers from Moscow and other 
cities to come here and teach us their tech- 
nique. 

We are all very well off and enjoy life as 
never before. 

Our brother Sigmund is a member of the 
jazz band of the Ukrainian theater; he earns 
five hundred rubles as a member of said band 
and two hundred and fifty rubles monthly 
as an inspector of the same band. 

Please do not worry about our good par- 
ents. We children, Sigmund and I, are tak- 
ing care of all their needs. Sincerely, 

Zilly 


Czernovitz, Bukovina 
USSR 
February 8, 1941 
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SRT Readers Protest Nazi 
Onslaught 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


As Soviet Russia is now at war with Ger- 
many in haste I send you the renewal of my 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today which 
expired with the June issue. I was deter- 
mined if Russia continued her collaboration 
with the Nazis that I would not renew it. 

P. R. Sorenson 
Jamestown, N. Dakota 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Kindly send me Soviet Russia Today. 
My heart is breaking for Russia~—though 
I am Danish—I must have something to read 
that will tell me that Hitler can’t take Russia. 
Mrs. Anna Brown 
Racine, Wis. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


In answer to your urgent request, you will 
find $5.00. Could use this in other places— 
but we look forward to the next issue of 
SRT. Hope Hitler will be thoroughly licked, 
and that Roosevelt will send aid to Russia. 
Best wishes for SRT. 

F, E. Lothringer 
Rock Island, IIl. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Enclosed find one dollar for your eight- 
month offer plus “Soviet Constitution.” Be- 
gin July issue. 

Today’s events are overwhelming. However, 
I look forward to the two blows for one 
which Soviet leaders promised to any invader. 

Soviet Russia Today has given me much 
pleasure. There are always good things in 
store for those of us who follow the thrilling 
story of a brand-new world. In particular 
I enjoyed the series on Soviet planned cities. 

William D. Xaplan 
Bronx, N. Y. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I send my sympathy and solidarity to the 
Soviet people in their uncalled for attack and 
invasion of their homeland by the unspeakable 
and criminal Nazi bandits. We should raise a 
medical fund of a half-million dollars to show 
our friendship and love, and solidarity, for 
building Socialism and democracy. I hope 
the Soviets drive the Nazis out quickly. 


M. S. 
New York City 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Am enclosing one dollar. Now more than 
ever your magazine is needed—I’m sure you 
will meet the challenge. 

This copy of “Soviet Power” will be the 
25th that I’ve passed on—my feeble contribu- 
tion to a grand man—and a wonderful land. 


Mrs. W. F. Low 
New York City 


From a Chinese Student 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Enclosed please find six postage stamps 
which I intend to contribute as the Circu- 
lation Drive Fund when they are sold. They 
are nothing more than four one-cent, one ten- 
cent and one thirty-cent stamp. Their values 
perhaps lie on the marks they bear. These 
marks translated in English read: “On the 
first anniversary of Festival of Anti-aircraft, 
Chungchiang, Wartime Capital.” Because of 
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the limited quantity of issue I should like to 
think they could be expected to sell at good 
price. I find my fellow-students are too poor 
to do more in complying with your request. 
This is what we can afford now. 

We are short of current reading matters, 
especially those about USSR as the situation 
is now quite gloomy. Should you be glad 
to supply us something worthwhile reading 
we shall be grateful. —— = = find you 
i m, Yours friendly, 
in good health, I am, “ rj ines 

University of Chekiang 
Tsunyi-Kweichow, China 


From Staunch SRT Supporters 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 
Enclosed is 25c coin—my monthly contri- 

bution. We look forward to the coming of 

the magazine, even to counting the days. 

May the leaders and Commissars of the So- 

viet Union — — og people with 

i ey have so far. 
the same wisdom they “= 


Newllano, La. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed you will find money order for 
$1.00 for the renewal of my subscription to 
Soviet Russia Today and the book “Soviet 
Power,” as my eight months are about up. 
I get a lot of pleasure reading Soviet Russia 
Today and passing it to some of my old-time 
friends and asking them to pass it along. 

G. A. Ryan 
New Orleans, La. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed find $5.00, a small contribution 
to your magazine. Wish more. people that 
work for a living would read it and get a 
little knowledge of what’s going on in that 

rkers. 
en John J. Shea 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I don’t want to miss any copies of your 
interesting magazine. It is a ray of light in a 
maze of misrepresentation. Find enclosed $5 
for which please send me Soviet Russia To- 
day for one year or as long as you are al- 
lowed to publish the truth. 

L. P. Christean 
Medford, Oregon 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I am enclosing my check for $5.00 to help 
a little in maintaining the fine work Soviet 
Russia Today is doing. In this critical period 
when the democratic peoples of the whole 
world are rising to defend themselves against 
the threat of fascist enslavement, the expert 
information Soviet Russia Today can give 1s 
indispensable to defense. 

Holland Roberts 

New York City 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


The July number is a wonderful issue—just 
what we need to hearten us at this critical 
period. 

I am buying several copies at newsstands— 
for distribution. 

This period gives us an opportunity to get 
facts before many people who would not have 
been interested a month ago. Very best 
wishes to you. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ernest Dawson 
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Statements by Noted People 


(Continued from page 18) 


PAUL V. MeNUTT 
Federal Security Administrator 


The war is Britain’s and it is Russia’s 
because the Nazi bayonet is directed at 
the heart of each of them. ... For us, 
the one burning fact that counts is that 
America has never found it necessary to 
start a 45-billion dollar defense program 
against Russia even though Russia’s ter- 
ritory extends to within 30 miles of 
American possessions. Clear thinking de- 
mands that we recognize the plain truth 
that a Nazi victory over Russia strength- 
ens the mailed fist that is now raised 
against us. ... This is a life-and-death 
struggle and we can no more afford to 
arch our eyebrows at Russia making 
common cause in resisting aggression, 
than to close our eyes to England’s gal- 
lant efforts to stem it. 


LION FEUCHTW ANGER 
Famous German Novelist 


We are indignant at the fascist at- 
tack on the Soviet people. We know that 
the senselessness of this attack is far 
greater than its cunning. 

The fascist madmen have now chal- 
lenged a foe who is superior in numbers, 
in convictions and in unity. 

An end will be made to the fascists. 

For us in America this has one other 
cheering sequel. Friends of Hitler and 
enemies of the Soviet Union have tried 
to convince Americans that Soviet citi- 
zens are in actual fact the same as fas- 
cists—that they pursue the same objec- 
tives. How those people who spread 
this information have been disarmed. 

It is clear that this war will be a 
fierce one, and will have serious conse- 
quences. But we, who know the Soviet 
people, are confident that under the guid- 
ance of their powerful and wise leader, 
and in alliance with the two great An- 
glo-Saxon peoples, the Soviet Union will 
render the Nazis harmless forever. 


OSCAR OSMAN 


President, Local 65, United Wholesale 
and Warehouse Employees, CIO 


Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union 
has stirred the working people every- 
where. The workers’ revulsion at the 
newest Nazi assault on mankind and 
the sympathy which all workers feel for 
the Soviet Union’s resistance to the Nazi 
attack, will spell defeat to Hitlerism 
and the liberation of all the people he 
has enslaved. 

Every sincere defender of democracy 
will support the Soviet Union’s fight 
against Nazism... . 


HARRY REICH 


President of the Cooks, Local 89, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees, AFL 


_Those who say they are against fas- 
cism face the real test now in how ener- 
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getically they will rally in support of the 
Soviet Union in this fight. Labor should 
certainly welcome the declaration of our 
government through Sumner Welles, 
condemning Germany’s aggression. 


REP. A. J. SABATH 


Democrat, Illinois 


I hope that very few people in the 
United States will be misled by the re- 
doubled Nazi propaganda against com- 
munism. The truth is that the hue and 
cry against communism has been emana- 
ting from the Nazi agents in the United 
States and no doubt will now be in- 
creased by the fascists in our country. 

It is to our advantage and for our 
own protection to encourage and aid 


Great Britain, as well as Russia, to stop 
Hitler. 


ROCKWELL KENT 
Noted Artist 


The defense and security of the USSR 
mean the defense and security and prog- 
ress toward democracy of America. 


HENRY PRATT FAIR- 
CHILD 


Professor of Sociology, New York 
University 


For the attainment of peace and the 
preservation of democracy here and 
throughout the world, it is imperative 
that the United States cultivate the most 
friendly relations possible with the Sov- 
iet Union and extend practical support 
in this crisis. 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


Former Director of the School of Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton University 


I thoroughly approve everything we 
can do to aid the Soviet Union in crush- 
ing Hitler and thereby rendering the 
world a fit habitation for human beings. 


ALES HRDLICKA 
Director of the Smithsonian Institute 


May this terrible new crime help to 
arouse us out of our fatal lethargy so 
that we may give effective help. 


DR. HARRY F. WARD 


Professor of Christian Ethics, Union 
Theological Seminary 


It is a great moment in the history of 
man. The hour of testing has come— 
for fascist tyranny, for the first Socialist 
Republic, for the English-speaking de- 
mocracies. Between them and fascist 
aggression bearing the full brunt of the 
Nazi military machine aided by the total 
reaction of Europe, there stands the peo- 
ple’s army of the Soviet Union—an army 


which needs no alcohol to make it fight, 
which will: neyer be betrayed. by fascist 
minded generals or appeasement politi- 
cians, an army which knows it has the 
full support of the workers, the peas- 
ants, the intellectuals and the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Soviet Union 
behind it. 

The interest of the American people 
is in genuine collaboration with the Sov- 
iet Union for the fullest development of 
democracy in Europe, in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the islands of the 
seas, in order that the foundations of a 
peaceful world may be laid all the chil- 
dren of men may enter upon a new way 


of life. 
LIAM O°’FLAHERTY 


Famous Irish Writer 


As a member of the Irish Academy of 
Letters I want to say that I sympathize 
heart and soul with the gallant struggle 
of the people of the Soviet Union 
against the German fascist tyrants. 

I feel it is my duty as a writer, just 
as I feel it is the duty of all the world’s 
writers, to come forward at this crisis of 
the destiny of humanity and do whatever 
is possible to crush this infamous attack 
on a heroic people, who are making the 
most important social experiment ever 
made. 


KENNETH LESLIE 
Editor, Protestant Digest 


Further hesitation on our part in sup- 
porting Britain is unthinkable. Britain 
is for all-out aid to the Red Army which 
picks up the heavy burden so long car- 
ried alone by the British Navy and Air 
Force. Only America, Britain, and 
Russia acting in good faith as military 
allies can defeat World Fascism. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Famous Correspondent, Author and 
Authority on the Soviet Union and In- 
ternational Affairs 


This is the hour om which hangs man- 
kind’s whole future. Upon the Soviet 
Union has fallen the military defense of 
civilization and human freedom against 
the dark forces which threaten to put 
back the clock of the world. Now is the 
golden hour when swift rallying of all 
governments, organizations and people 
who hate Hitlerism can ensure final vic- 
tory on a world scale against the whole 
conspriacy of race supremacy, mass slav- 
ery and naked aggression and bring in 
swiftly a people’s peace. Act swiftly. 
History never gave man such a chance. 


DR. EDWARD K. BARSKY 


National Chairman, United American- 
Spanish Aid Committees 


The lessons of Spain have convinced 
us that the fullest collaboration of the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain, with 
the aid of the United States and the 
peoples of the occupied countries will re- 
sult in a smashing military defeat of 
fascism. 
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Every consideration of American de- 
fense and intelligent self-interest de- 
mands that President Roosevelt’s policy 
of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
during this new crisis be carried out to 
the full. This American Council, ever 
since its inception several years ago, has 
been urging closer relations between 
these two great countries, the United 
States and Russia. Now, the dramatic 
events of the past two weeks make this 
collaboration an absolute necessity... . 

One of Hitler’s big reasons in invading 
Russia was precisely to try and split pub- 
lic opinion in England and the United 
States and to bring about another Munich 
appeasement settlement at the expense of 
the USSR. The Munich conference re- 
sulted disastrously for the Western de- 
mocracies. And these democracies must 
not again fall for Hitler’s vicious propa- 
ganda, though it is already being peddled 
about by certain newspapers and certain 
American political leaders. 


Toward the end of his speech Mr. 
Lamont read an English translation 
of the popular Soviet tune, “Song of 
the Fatherland,’ sung everywhere 
throughout the Soviet Union and now 
being sung by Red Army men on the 
march. It is one of the most extraor- 
dinary national songs in world history 
significantly different from the hate- 
filled, death-inciting songs of their 
Nazi enemies. In addition to ardent 
patriotic love for their country, The 
“Song of the Fatherland” speaks with 
equal fervor of human brotherhood, of 
love of life and humanity. 

Mr. Lamont concluded with these 
ringing words: 


Yes, let the Nazi enemy beware. Let 
those gentlemen in our own country, 
some of them pro-Hitler, some just ig- 
norant, who keep harping on the alleged 
weakness of the Soviet Union and pre- 
dicting its collapse in three weeks, let 
them be careful of the bets they make. 
Russia, almost three times the size of 
China, is a difficult country to conquer. 
Armies that invade it, find it easier to 
get in than to get out. However, I do 
not think myself that the campaign of 
Napoleon is going to be repeated, for 
Hitler will never get as far as Moscow. 

With the active cooperation of Britain 
and America, with the help and hopes of 
all the free peoples of the earth, we know 
that the Soviet people will not fail. There 
will be disappointments; there will be 
defeats; there may be a war of long du- 
ration. But the Soviets will never yield. 
They will fight on their plains, they will 
fight in their mountains, they will fight 
along their rivers, their lakes and their 
seas, till the trampling march of Nazi 
power dies away into the silence of his- 
tory. 


The next speaker on the program 
was Dr. Liu Liang Mo, Chinese 
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patriot and initiator of the mass sing- 
ing movement in China, which has con- 
tributed so much to the morale of his 
people in their fight against aggression. 
After speaking of the continuous and 
unconditional aid to his people given 
by the Soviet Union he expressed the 
gratitude and good will of the Chinese 
people toward the USSR and their 
support in its fight against the Nazis. 
Dr. Liu then sang in Chinese the 
“Song of the Fatherland,” which has 
become one of the most popular songs 
of the new China. 

The next speaker was Professor 
Charles Kuntz, agronomist and authori- 
ty on the nationalities of the USSR, 
and chairman of the organization 
“Tcor,’ which is engaged in helping 
the movement for the settlement of 
Jews on the land. He dealt with the 
achievements of the Soviet Union in 
advancing human opportunity, freedom, 
and security for all nationalities and 
races on a wholly equal basis. 


Mary van Kleeck on World Democ- 
racy and the USSR 

Professor Kuntz was followed by 
the internationally known social work- 
er, Mary van Kleeck, vice-chairman 
of the American Council on Soviet 
Relations. Miss Van Kleeck’s subject 
was World Democracy’s Need of the 
Soviet Union. She said, in part: 

Despite differences in economic and 
political organization, the democracies 
must now see that the Soviet Union’s de- 
fense of its land and its people is for the 
moment a major battle line for democ- 
racy everywhere. The vital question is, 
How strong is the Soviet Union in its 
resources for defense? Thus the planned 
economy of Soviet Russia has become a 
matter of vital concern to the United 
States, to Great Britain, and indeed to 
the peoples of all nations. ... 

The plan of national economic devel- 
opment adopted by the Soviet Union in 
February, 1941, was directed toward in- 
creasing independence of other countries, 
especially in metallurgy and machine-tool 
building; the accelerated production of 
special types of machines and the erection 
of new plants, with emphasis upon the 
precision required in the new technology 
and the elimination of disproportions be- 
tween branches of the national economy 
and the building up of new reserves. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to metallur- 
gy, machine-building, agriculture, and 
transport, all directed toward the single 
aim of the preservation of the Soviet 
Union’s independence, and the continued 
development of its productive resources 
and its culture. 

In the functioning of its productive 
forces, as well as in its reserves, the Sov- 
iet Union has gained each year in the 
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strength of its defenses against an ag- 
gressive war. It would be dangerous to 
be over-confident. Yet clearly there is 
every reason for hope that cooperation 
of the United States in increasing the 
Soviet Union’s supply of needed machines 
and metals would be today the largest 
single contribution to be made toward the 
winning of democracy’s battles against 
aggression, 


Capt. Kournakoff on the Red Army 


Following Miss van Kleeck was 
Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff, retired 
cavalry officer of the former Russian 
Imperial Army, who has studied mili- 
tary developments, especially in con- 
nection with Soviet defense. 

Looking the soldier in his erect 
bearing and speaking with impressive 
decision, Captain Kournakoff said: 


Just before his invasion, Napoleon 
asked the envoy of the Russian Tsar 
what roads led to Moscow. The Russian 
General answered: “Your Majesty, there 
are many roads. For instance, Charles 
12th of Sweden tried to get there by way 
of Poltava.” The Emperor of the French 
did not like the answer. Poltava was 
the place where the Russian Army under 
Peter the Great buried the military 
glory of the heretofore invincible Charles, 

Teuton and Mongol, Swede and 
Frenchman, invaded Russia in the last 
seven hundred years. And seven hundred 
years ago, Alexander Nevsky defeated 
the German knights on the ice of the 
lake near Pskov, which Hitler’s legions 
might happen to approach in the near 
future. 

The Soviet Union was invaded eleven 
days ago, on the very day when it was 
invaded by Napoleon. To the Soviet 
Union today, this war is as much a na- 
tional war, a war for the defense of the 
fatherland, as it was one hundred and 
twenty-nine years ago. Today it is also 
faced with a conqueror, as yet unde- 
feated, with whom men of a dozen en- 
slaved nations reluctantly drag their 
boots in a titanic campaign for the en- 
slavement of two hundred million people, 
whose life work it has been to liberate 
the oppressed. 

The Undefeated One faces a country 
vastly different in many ways from the 
one that faced Napoleon. 

The military power of a country con- 
sists of five elements which we call the 
five military M’s—men, materials, mon- 
ey, mobilization, and morale. 

The Soviet Union is inhabited by 200,- 
000,000 people. Of these, over twenty 
million have received regular military 
training. Well over fifty million men 
and women at least know how to shoot. 
Besides that, millions outside the army 
are riders, skiers, gliders, parachutists, 
etc. 

As far as materials go, the Soviet 
Union was forced by certain trends of 
world events to build for itself a power- 
ful protective armor. There is no use 
today to enumerate its guns, tanks, 
planes, etc. The very stubbornness of 
the resistance offered to the moto-mecha- 


























nized German columns, the very reports 
issued by the German General Staff, and 
its erratic stooge—the propaganda outfit 
of Dr. Goebbels—proves that the Ger- 
man army for the first time since Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, has met its match... . 

| have the honor to report to you on 
the first round of the fight of the battle 
for humanity. Germany has thrown 
into that round all it had. Its expecta- 
tions were to break the backbone of the 
Red Army, to drive the Soviet air force 
out of the sky, and to achieve with one 
blow a Cannae, which would have ob- 
scured the feat of Hannibal and sur- 
passed the dreams of Count Von Schlief- 
fen. The result has been disappointing 
for Hitler. ... The Red Army is rising 
to the decisive part of this struggle. That 
struggle may be short and it may be long. 
Soldiers try never to play the part of 
prophets. But one thing is sure, the Sov- 
jet people are united as never before. 

Yes, Hitler’s armies have not yet en- 
countered so united a people. They 
have not met an army with such morale. 
Hitler’s battlefront propagandists send 
back angry dispatches complaining about 
the stupid heroism of the Soviet troops. 
It is a compliment to be called stupidly 
heroic by the enemy. The morale of the 
Soviet forces shines out, and morale is a 
decisive factor. 


The excerpts given above cannot do 
justice to the vividness and pointedness 
of Captain Kournakoff’s address. It 
was received with thunderous enthusi- 
asm from the audience. But their 
cheers had scarcely died down when 
they were given another occasion for 
enthusiasm. 


Paul Robeson’s Tribute to USSR 


Mounting the speaker’s platform 
they saw the tall, powerful figure of 
Paul Robeson, moving with the athletic 
grace so characteristic of him. He had 
just come in from Philadelphia where 
he had had a previous engagement. 
Holding dear the cause of Soviet de- 
mocracy, he had brushed away a num- 
ber of obstacles to come to add his 
magnificent and courageous voice to 
those raised for fellowship between 
the American and Soviet peoples in the 
struggle against Nazism. He made an 
impassioned call for that goal. In a 
glowing tribute to the Soviet people and 
its Red Army, he said: “German fas- 
cism has at last met a foe that will give 
it no quarter. I have seen the Red Ar- 
my and am confident of its victory.” 
He spoke especially of the complete ra- 
cial freedom he had seen and experi- 
enced in his visits to the USSR. 

Then in answer to an insistent plea 
from the audience he sang as perhaps he 
has never sung before. On an occa- 
sion like this, with an audience so 
glowingly responsive and a cause so 
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close to him, it was inevitable that the 
power and beauty of his voice should 
reach new heights. He too sang the 
‘Song of the Fatherland,” in Russian, 
making it the theme song of the eve- 
ning. 

By this time it was late. It was soon 
obvious that the next speaker was 
launched on a collection speech. Yet the 
audience stayed on. 

A collection speech in Madison 
Square Garden is a hard assignment. 
But the response of the audience light- 
ened the burden that Thomas L. Har- 
ris, former Adviser in Religion at 
Harvard University and National Sec- 
retary of the American Council on 
Soviet Relations was shouldering. Mr. 
Harris said: 


I think I know what the people of my 
native land will do. They will see to it 
that Mr. Churchill’s pledge to the Soviet 
Union is fulfilled to the letter. Mr. 
Churchill was well aware that had he de- 
layed in speaking, or had he said less than 
what he said, there would have been an- 
other premier of England within 48 
hours after Hitler’s attack upon the Sov- 
iet Union. Taught by cruel experience, 
the English people know that danger to 
the Soviet Union is their danger—‘“just 
as the cause of every Russian fighting for 
his hearth and home is the cause of all 
free men in every quarter of the globe.” 

But what of our own country? What 
of the American people? I hope I know 
what they will do. The President has 
already taken a forward step in announc- 
ing his intention of not applying the 
Neutrality Act to the disadvantage of 
the Soviet Union; Administration officials 
have made initial moves in the direction 
of collaboration with the Soviet Union. . . 

But there are other voices which in the 
past have sometimes spoken wisely, yet 
now whisper confusion in American ears. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, they are mouth- 
pieces for Goebbels. They insinuate 
precisely as Hitler means them to insin- 
uate, that no Christian, no American, no 
lover of democracy can possibly associate 
with the Soviet Union, or can possibly 
defend anything that Communists de- 
fend. To all such whisperings I would 
answer: “Yes, I do have a bone or two to 
pick with the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munists but I will pick them only when 
we together have picked the bones of 
Hitlerism so clean that the carrion 
stench of fascism no longer pollutes the 
air of any country in the world.” 


Following the collection speech, 
his grace, The Right Rev. Benjamin, 
Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America came to the micro- 
phone. His presence there in his church 
vestments and his quotations from his 
superior, the Patriarch of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia, were a dramatic 
answer to those who had denied, what 
the Soviet Union affirms as a consti- 
tutional right, the freedom to worship 





that exists in the Soviet Union. The 
Right Reverend Benjamin said in part: 


The Voice of the Russian Church 


As to the voice of the Russian Church, 
the entire world heard it by radio and 
through the press. “Thousands of Rus- 
sian men are fighting in the defense of 
our land,” wrote the head of our Church, 
Metropolitan Sergius in his message to 
the entire Russian people, “and the 
Church cannot remain indifferent to it. 
. . » We the Shepherds, when our father- 
land calls, consider it unworthy to re- 
main silent. The Church holds the bene- 
diction of the Almighty for the present 
movement of the entire people. God give 
us victory.” 

I personally, as the representative of 
the Moscow Patriarchate in America, 
was honored to receive a reply to my 
greetings of June 22nd: 

“All over the country services are be- 
ing held.” 

When I read this cable during the 
evening service I was overcome by such 
emotion that I could hardly continue my 
prayers. My heart flew over there to 
my beloved people and country. My na- 
tional love burned in my soul, and I 
could give with joy my life for my 
country. ... 

Not long ago, in March, Moscow and 
the entire Greek Orthodox Russian peo- 
ple celebrated the 40th anniversary of 
the religious leadership of Metropolitan 
Sergius in such a way that we could not 
hide our tears when we read about it 
here. But now we have received a great- 
er gift from our people. 

Now my last word to Americans. I 
am not a politician, I am a plain observ- 
er. But everybody knows that the most 
terrific and responsible moment has come 
to the entire world. It may be and must 
be said that upon the outcome of events 
in Russia depends the fate of the world. 
And especially of the toiling world. Let 
nobody think that I refer to communism. 
No, but one must care for his younger 
brother. And in Russia, they care and 
live for him the way they can. And 
therefore we must greet the intention of 
the President and of other statesmen to 
cooperate with Russia, in the nearest 
future and in every shape and form. 


The next speaker was Jack Lawren- 
son, National Organizer of the Nation- 
al Maritime Union. In his powerful 
speech Mr. Lawrenson approved the 
pledge of President Roosevelt to give 
American support to the Soviet Union 
in its war with Fascism and declared 
that the Marine Workers and the 
labor movement in general were behind 
a program of effective aid in this 
struggle. Mr. Lawrenson told how 
when the news was flashed to the world 
of the Nazi invasion of the USSR, 
members of the N. M. U., in ships 
sailing the seven seas radioed in to 
their union messages of support to the 
USSR. 

Setting forth the attitude of his 
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own union, Mr. Lawrenson concluded: 


As a trade union, we make very clear 
that the present struggle of Great Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union against the 
forces of Fascism requires the full sup- 
port of all liberty-loving people through- 
out the world. ... The present war can 
be the burial ground of Fascism forever. 


The last speaker was Rev. Joseph E. 
Fletcher, Director of the School of 
Applied Religion in Cincinnati. It was 
then midnight, or close to midnight. 
The Rev. Fletcher opened his speech 
with a comment on the patience of the 
audience. But Rev. Fletcher’s vigorous 
words were a reward for their patience. 
He said, in part: 


I am speaking here tonight in two 
roles: as a minister of the Christian 
Religion and as an American disciple of 
the democratic way of life... . 

The Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union 
at one and the same time exposes an ig- 
norant blunder and reveals a crisis from 
which there is no way to turn aside. 
Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union at 
last shows the world how cynical the lie 
was that Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union had entered into an alliance 
against the democracies. On the con- 
trary, it is now clear that the Soviet 
Union was furiously girding itself for 
the titanic struggle which now flames 
back and forth in the Soviet Union’s buf- 
fer states. The simplest man in Amer- 
ica, no matter how badly he was taken 
in by the so-called “Communazi” slan- 
der, should be able now to see the truth 
for himself. He should be able also to 
see the real facts now about Russia’s so- 
called “invasion” of Finland as the Red 
Army once more faces the Butcher Man- 
nerheim and his Nazi allies. He should 
see the truth about the Soviet Union’s 
occupation of Eastern Poland and the 
Baltic States, grabbed as they were out 
of the very jaws of the Nazi machine. 

What is the crisis, you ask? It is the 
crisis of the Soviet Union—which is the 
crisis of world democracy... . 


We, the American people, must decide 
for democracy and against Hitler Fas- 
cism. The Soviet Union has tried a new 
way of life by every peaceful means, as 
the record shows. It is her right to live 
her life in her own way and our duty, 
and self-interest too, to give her aid as 
we aid Britain. The Nazis stand for 
unlimited aggression; they must be 
stopped. 

Let Britain take advantage of this mo- 
ment, striking harder than ever before, 
and let us continue our aid.... 


The meeting closed with this resolu- 
tion adopted by acclaim: 


In this critical hour Hitler’s brutal 
and unprovoked attack on the peace-lov- 
ing and progressive people of the Soviet 
Union, has precipitated the decisive bat- 
tle that is being fought today for democ- 
racy and progress. We, at this meeting, 
pledge our full and unstinting support 
to the Soviet Union in its struggle to 
defend its land, its people and its free- 
dom, a struggle in which its victory will 
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assure the crushing defeat of the Ger- 
man Nazis and the annihilation of fas- 
cism, thus securing our own freedom and 
the democratic institutions in America, 
and the peace of the world. 

We pledge ourselves to carry the mes- 
sage of this meeting to the people of 
America to the end that the forces of 
reaction in our own country who seek 
to come to terms with the Nazi militar- 
ists be exposed and defeated. 

We pledge ourselves to carry the mes- 
sage of this meeting to the people of 
America to secure their united support 
for a policy of full and continuing co- 
operation with its great neighbor nation, 
and to give to the Soviet Union added 
strength in striking a smashing blow for 
the final defeat of Hitler and for the 
freedom of all the people everywhere. 

The success of this meeting was 
heartening evidence of the immediate 
understanding of the American peo- 
ple of both the dangers and the oppor- 
tunities that lie in the present situation ; 
and their prompt realization that in 
support to the Soviet Union along with 
support to Great Britain lies the best 
hope of crushing fascism whose latest 
aggression brings its menace danger- 
ously closer to the American people. 


HEROES OF THE SOVIET 
PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 26) 


happiness. Collective work in the Sov- 
iet Union is merely the condition for 
the flowering of individual greatness. 
That is why, to the bewilderment of 
the “experts,” the Red Army war com- 
muniques necessarily must devote con- 
siderable space to the record of individ- 
ual exploits. In war and peace, the 
flowering of the individual is the aim of 
Soviet effort. 

Contrast this intense Soviet regard 
for the individual with the Nazi doc- 
trine of ‘the leadership principle.” Not 
a single report of genuine individual 


heroism has come out of any Nazi cam- 


paign. The Nazi supermen give the 
orders—the dumb masses of troops 
merely exist to carry them out. In 
Nazi opinion, individual greatness is 
a gift from heaven, providentially be- 
stowed on the Nazi swashbucklers and 
their financial backers. 

A Nazi Junker-88 was brought down 
by Soviet anti-aircraft artillery. The 
plane landed in a Soviet field, and the 
Nazi fliers were immediately surround- 
ed by collective farmers. They were 


questioned later by Soviet newspaper- 
men. Observer Heinrich Schmidt, 33 
years old, a building worker before he 
became a flier in the Nazi army, was 
asked why he flew into Soviet Russia. 
Schmidt thought for a while, and then 
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replied, “I don’t know why I’m here. 
Personally, I don’t want anything from 
you.” 

“And what do the German people 
think about your predatory assault on 
the Soviet Union?” he was asked. 

“T don’t know. We have no con- 
nection with the people,” said Schmidt. 

“And the soldiers—what do they 
think?” 

“They are just soldiers and do not 
think. But many say they wish this 
would finish soon and they are weary 
fe... 

Unlike the Nazi flier, the Red Army 
men are connected by the closest bonds 
with their people, and they think hard 
about the war, the nature of fascism, 
and the meaning of Hitler’s despera- 
tion. The Nazis themselves admit 
that they never encountered such re- 
sistance as that being put up by the 
Red Army. Soviet soldiers, tankists, 
fliers, fight like “demons,” “like crazy 
men,” “like mad heroes,” report the 
astonished Nazis, who were going to 
take Moscow in two weeks. 

The Nazi generals are finding to 
their dismay that their very best swash- 
bucklers, their most perfectly equipped 
and trained elite mechanized divisions 
are being smashed on the rock of Sov- 
let resistance. Last week the Nazi 
High Command was forced to with- 
draw other special divisions from the 
French invasion coast and from the 
Balkans. If it is to continue the of- 
fensive at the same all-out rate, the 
Nazi High Command will soon be 
drawing directly on the German rank- 
and-file, the German workers and peas- 
ants to make up the spearhead of the 
Nazi advance. But the German work- 
ers and peasants have endured eight 
years of Nazi torture, Nazi hunger, 
Nazi forced labor. They have little 
enthusiasm for this new kind of war 
which brings them face to face with 
200,000,000 armed people. The Ger- 
man workers and peasants in military 
uniform have no desire to perform 
deeds of heroism for the greater glory 
of the Nazi landlords and barons. That 
is why the Nazi High Command is in 
such a hurry, and why the Red Army 
can afford to wait. 


(To be continued) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


We wish to recommend to our readers the 
special war issue of the American Review of 
the Soviet Union, just out. It contains an 
official description of the Red Army, important 
articles on the battle zone, civilian defense, 
the economic potential of the USSR, and biog- 
raphies of military leaders. Published by the 
American Russian Institute, 56 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Price 25 cents. 















SPECIAL SUMMER SALE! 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE BARGAINS IN 
SOVIET ART AND PHOTO ALBUMS 


DELUXE PHOTO ALBUMS 
Three very interesting albums. Individually 
designed for each subject. Embossed cloth 
and leather covers. 


THE RED ARMY AND NAVY 


This beautiful album, handsomely bound, contains 
over 100 pages full of pictures. Soviet soldiers and 
sailors are shown in every activity of their daily life. 
They are vividly portrayed while taking part in ma- 
noeuvres, studying, engaging in athletic activities and 
at various forms of recreation. 


Size 154,” x 10144”; bound in red cloth 
gg PTT TTT T TELE TTT TT $1.50 
Special price postpaid ....2..ccccsecccccseces $1.00 


SOVIET AVIATION 


This album raises the curtain on a most interesting 
phase of Soviet life: aviation. Soviet aviators, planes, 
equipment are presented in beautiful photographs. 
Remarkable Soviet flights, such as the rescue of the 
ice-breaker Cheluskin, the flights to the United States, 
the North Pole expedition, etc., are permanently pre- 
served in pictures. 


Size 1544” x 10Y,”; bound in gray cloth 


PO: ID iusink hss xi nnd enendeiineenas $1.25 
Special price postpaid ......cccccsccccccssess $ .75 
MOSCOW 


A magnificent album of Moscow, the heart of the 
Soviet State, the capital of a country that extends over 
a sixth of the earth’s surface. Contains about 200 il- 
lustrations, with English text. Beautifully bound. 


i TT eT TT TTT ere cre $ .50 
ALL THREE FOR $2.00 





ALBUMS OF ART MASTERPIECES 
Reproductions of masterpieces in the leading 
museums of the USSR. Reg. price FIVE DOL- 
LARS, now only TWO DOLLARS, per folio. 


SOVIET PAINTING 


Reproductions, in full colors, from the originals, of 
thirty-two paintings by foremost Soviet masters. Pro- 
tected by individual covers with a description of each 
painting and sketch of artist’s life and achievements. 
The paintings are fascinating reflections in art of 
Soviet history, life and activity. 


Size — 11” x 14Y,”. Brown Cloth Cover. Regular 
price, $5.00. Special Sale price, $2.00 Postpaid. 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM 


Twenty masterpieces of the 18th and 19th century 
Russian painting reproduced in full colors of originals, 
each handsomely mounted, ready for framing. Bind- 
ing embossed with engraving of the Museum. A 
descriptive cover is attached to each reproduction. 
Eight page introduction in English describes the 
museum and works contained. 


Size — 11” x 1444”. Tan Cloth Cover. Regular price, 
$5.00. Special Sale price, $2.00 Postpaid. 


TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY 


From the world’s richest collection of Russian paint- 
ings from the llth century to the present: Twenty- 
four full-color reproductions of masterpieces in which 
the peculiarities of Russian realism, landscape and 
genre painting are vividly reflected, each mounted, 
suitable for framing. Sixteen page introduction in 
English with biographies of the artists and analyses 
of their works. 


Size — 11” x 14”. Tan Cloth Cover. Regular price, 
$5.00. Special Sale price, $2.00 Postpaid. 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $............0....0..... for which please send me 


[-] Soviet Painting Album. 
[] Red Army and Navy Album. 
C] All Three Photo Albums. 
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[] Russian State Museum Album. 
] Soviet Aviation Album. 


[] Tretyakov State Gallery Album. 
[] Moscow Album. 





RED ARMY MORALE 


(Continued from page 24) 


that a good number of officers and gen- 
erals sided with the forces of reaction. 

However, up to the present day there 
are a number of tsarist officers who 
continue faithfully to serve the Soviet 
state. An outstanding example among 
them is Marshal Shaposhnikov. Among 
the artillery specialists there are a num- 
ber of old Russian army specialists who 
are greatly valued and honored. 

The defects of the old Russian off- 
cer corps brought about a natural 
hatred of the masses for military rank 
in general. That is why it took eighteen 
years before officers’ rank could be re- 
introduced in the Red Army. This was 
done in 1936 when a new generation 
had grown up which had forgotten the 
defects which went with the old army 
rank and now was ready to look upon 
an officer simply as a more educated and 
authoritative comrade. Ranks from 
second lieutenant to colonel were re- 
introduced. It took another four years 
before the ranks of general and admiral 
were re-introduced. Almost simultane- 
ously the non-commissioned ranks of 
corporal and sergeant were re-intro- 
duced. The top rank of marshal had 
been created back in 1935. 

The re-introduction of these ranks 
further strengthened discipline and the 
authority of the commander. The in- 
troduction of attractive uniforms for 
the higher commanding personnel fur- 
ther enhanced their authority. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Soviet generals are by and large very 
young men, their average age being 
about 42. This, together with the 
youthfulness of the draftees who are 
called up at the age of 19, and even in 
certain cases at 18, makes the Red 
Army one of the youngest in existence. 

Every Red Army man knows that 
the standard of living of his family 
and environment has been gradually 
and uninterruptedly rising during the 
last generation. He knows that the 
overwhelming majority of the Soviet 
people live better than they lived be- 
fore the Revolution and that life is 
improving with every new day. He 
understands perfectly that this improve- 
ment is not the work of a benevolent 
spirit from somewhere above the clouds, 
but that it is a direct result of the new 
social system which was introduced by 
a vigorous fight waged by the older 
generation. Men, officers and generals, 
all understand that any conqueror will 
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rob them of their factories, collective 
farms, clubs, schools, theaters, mu- 
seums, and of all that makes their life 
worth living because of the steady 
improvement and progress. This is 
thoroughly understood from the top 
ranking marshal down to the humblest 
company cook. 

This consciousness creates a morale 
which is part and parcel of the morale 
of the whole nation. 

The duty of the political commissars 
who were recently reintroduced into 
the army on account of the shift from 
peacetime to a war basis and because 
of large-scale mobilization of new 
forces, is to emphasize and deepen this 
morale and resultant unity. The com- 
missars do not constitute a dual com- 
mand, as some commentators con- 
tended, with the commissar watching 
over the regular military commander, 
it is rather a case of sharing the burden 
of the commander. The commissars 
concentrate on the political and ideo- 
logical phases of army work in the war 
situation. The result is a strengthen- 
ing of morale and unity of the army 
as a whole. The field regulations of 
the Red Army provide that it is the 
duty of the military commissars to take 
care of the individual needs and wel- 
fare of the Red Army men under 
campaign conditions and also look after 
the welfare of the prisoners of war. 

This high morale of the Red Army 
explains why they are ready to fight and 
already are fighting on the roads to 
Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev, on the 
works of the fortified lines, in the sky, 
on the seas, and far in the enemy rear. 

This morale built upon a thorough 
and understanding of the whys and 
whatfors is deeply anchored in the 
great military tradition of the country, 
which for the last thousand years has 
waged wars with many conquerors, 
wars which Russia has always won in 
the end. 


THE FIRST MONTH 
(Continued from page 20) 


step will naturally further strengthen 
the unity and morale of the Soviet 
people. 

A thing to remember in following 
this war is this: it is quite different 
from the other campaigns of the Second 
World War because here both sides 
fight to the finish. It is a war of 
movement and material. Battles are 
fought like naval engagements, in 
which often it does not matter so much 








in which direction squadrons are mov- 
ing while annihilating each other. 

It is not territory that counts in this 
war, but the knocking off of a possible 
maximum of enemy strength from the 
balance sheet and the preservation of 
one’s own army intact (less normal 
losses in battle). 

From the way things are going, it 
appears certain that Germany cannot 
win. The knockout blow will come, 
but the time of its delivery is un- 
predictable. 


LITVINOV BROADCASTS 
(Continued from page 27) 


emancipation of peoples at present 
groaning under the merciless, grinding — 
heel of Hitler, and will open new 
vistas for the organization of a happier 
life in conformity with the desires 
and aspirations of each of the liberated 
nations. 

The destruction of Hitlerism will 
mean the elimination of the most 
shameful phenomenon of our age, the 
elimination of the greatest obstacle to 
the development of civilization that 
has ever existed. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain may still have in store 
much suffering and privation, ordeals 
and disappointments over temporary 
setbacks, but there can be no doubt 
that, conscious of their résponsibility be- 
fore history and humanity, they will 
strain every nerve in an effort to fulfill 
with honor the historic mission devolv- 
ing upon them. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union 
have responded with the greatest en- 
thusiasm to the appeal of the head of 
the Soviet Government, our beloved 
leader, Comrade Stalin. Tens’ of mil- 
lions have risen like one man to defend 
their native land, firmly determined to 
carry on the struggle together with 
other freedom-loving peoples until the 
fascist barbarity has been erased from 
the earth. 
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